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you may be sure that guaranteed fast colors mean 

Cable everything in curtain cloths. From manufacturer 

iiialicamee Chen to consumer, right down the line, an absolute fast-color 

guarantee speeds up the sale, and attracts new and 

profitable trade. 
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How Important is the Price? 


HE buyer is often confronted with the problem of selecting 
a source of supply from among several producers offering 
substantially the same quality product at slightly different 


prices. 


Should his decision be influenced by a few cents difference in 
price? If the value to him of superior service could be reckoned 
in dollars and cents, might it not exceed, many times over, any 


slight price advantage? 


By establishing a reputation for giving prompt and efficient ser- 
vice to our customers, we believe we have placed Mathieson proed- 
ucts above such price considerations in the minds of discriminat- 


ing buyers. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zizc 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Did You Ever Attempt to Itemize the | 


Wouldn’t it be interesting if COTTON was sometime able to itemiz 
the services rendered each subscriber and then instead of mailing a receipt 
for $1.00 for “a year’s subscription” send a receipted bill for a long list 
of services? It might read something like the following 


“To informing you how your particular problem cou:d be solved by 
showing you how someone else did it successfully. 


“To traveling expenses of trained man to and from the plant that had 
solved your problem. 


“To salary of trained man sent to inspect this plant and gather thi 
details for your use, including the drawings, photographs and a multitud 
of other detail. 

“To putting you in touch with the makers of the necessary equipimen 
and supplies needed to overcome your difficulty.” 


Undoubtedly we could go on and make out a lone list of services that 
were rendered to individual subscribers, provided we were able to check 
up on the actions of these individuals following the reading of cach issu 
Not that we have any desire to do so but it just strikes us what an impres 
sive way it would be of stressing the work that COTTON is doing 


Wouldn’t an itemized statement of services rendered look big fol 
dollar a year? 

It isn’t an original idea with us. It came to our ettention through an 
account of how ore professional man managed to secure much of th 
good-will and the greater part of the business in a town by putting down 
on his bill every detail of his service that cost him money, either through 
hiring assistants or investment in equipment. His patrons knew just 
what they were being charged for; his competitors having merely mad 
out a blanket bill for so many hundred dollars with the result that their 
patrons always felt, “that bill is rather steep.” 

Then there is another angle to this proposition. Let us consider 
hosiery manufacturer reader who is fairly well satisfied with conditions at 
his mill. He doesn’t know that he has a problem, perhaps, at least he’s not 
worrying about it. One day he reads an item in “Knitting Kinks” how 
another hosiery mill manager saved six cents a dozen in waste on thi 
production of his mill. "“inding the suggestion applicable to the lines he 
is then making he figures up the saving on his production of two thousand 
dozen a day. Shades of Ponzi! Twelve copies a year for a dollar and this 
much of a dividend from one issue or on an tnyestment of one-twelfth 
of a dollar! 


Just another impressive example of what COTTON does for its readers 


As a matter of fact. COTTON can never know just how much assist 
ance it is giving to the textile industry; nor is it weeping because of lack of 
appreciation. It gets enough voluntary testimonials from its readers to 
know that even though it has not reached a stage of perfection it is work 
ing in the right direction. Another bulwark of confidence is the support 
given the paper by the advertisers who have used its pages persistently. 
These concerns would not, as a matter of business remain with us, if 
they were not getting results. Also they could not remain in business if 
the equipment and supplies bought by the readers of COTTON did not 
prove profitable to the firms that bought them. 


No indeed! COTTON has no intention of trying to trace the benefits 
that the individual readers receive from its pages. It always likes to know 
when somebody has a reason for especial gratification. But even then, 
as much as any human being likes an occasional shoulder pat, its pub 
lishers are pretty well satisfied to have the approval take the form of boost 
ing COTTON to some ot! er man who can use it to advantage —boosting 
it until he. too, sends in a subscription and becomes a satisfied reader 
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“I have been a subscriber to COTTON ever 


since it has been a publication, and consider it 






the best textile journal that comes to my 
office.” 
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The Tariff Commission Proves the Rule. 


though 


Ford 


“If vou want nothing done,” someone evnically 


wisely has said, “refer it to a commission.” Henry 
has said: “A board is a plank with splinters on it.” 


The public board or commission that does anything 


worth while is a rarity; the one which does anything which 
couldn't be done ten times better by an individual scarcely 
exists. 

In late years there has been big extension of what is 


known as the “commission form of Government” for cities. 
Generally it may be an improvement on the traditional form 
But the 


not lie in the principle of government by commission. 


of city administration. if this be so, virtue does 
(Juite 
the contrary. It is because large and inefficient boards of 
aldermen and councilmen and commissions and committees 
of fire and police and sanitation are supplanted usually by 
a single small and compact body, on each member of which 


The 


mission form of government, for cities, in fact, means ge 


“ceom- 


is placed specific as well as joint responsibility. 
ting away in great part from the stagnation and demoraliza- 
tion inherent to those publie bodies known as commissions. 

This, however, isn’t to be a eritique on municipal gov- 
ernment, for no principles as to this would fit into condi 
tions affecting all of the hundreds of municipal establish 
ments in this country. 

But there is only one general or Federal government. 
To it the definite test of concrete principle can be applied. 

For many years now the Federal establishment has been 
tending towards becoming a government by commissions. 
Federal 


point whereby these bodies 


commissions have multiplied and expanded to a 


overshadow Congress and rival 
even the importance of the White House. 

They are peculiar agencies of government, especially 
of one like ours builded around the rule first defined by de 
Montesquieu of separate and independent departments. Fed- 
eral Government commissions usually wield powers trans- 
ferred to them from all of the three great departments of 
government, the executive, the judicial and the legislative. 
To a great extent they make, interpret and enforce law— 
which combination when embodied in a single instrument is 
the very essence of autocracy, if not tvranny. 

What, bevond the development of vast and costly public 
Next The 


state Commerce Commission is given the powers of a Czar, 


machines, do they achieve? to nothing. Inter- 


lundreds of millions of dollars for expenses, and all time 


November, Nineteen-Twenty-Four 





for the regulation of the railroad Yet : t eg ting 
tentacles spread out Intil conti ( f tab eve aetatl 
railroad operation is established, the ransporta- 
tion goes up and railroad efficiency decline The Federal 
Trade Commission, set up to help business elops into a 
largely irresponsible crusader against business ‘he Ship- 
ping Board, created to put American ps or seas, 
develops into what might appropriately be termed a body 
empowered by the Government to drive An cal p own- 
ers off the seas. 

One would have difficulty proving how or whet Fed- 
eral regulating commission has ever netted the p a dol- 
lar. Here and there one does render a service; but on the 
whole the harm they have done has far more than offset the 
good achieved. 

There are many reasons W this is so, and to state 


them all would fill many pages. The chief one 1s 


rresponsl- 


bility. Who ordinarily knows or cares to know the names 
of the persons who sit on these commissions You: can’t 
vote for or against them. They are shielded by the im 
personal quality which is the presumed virtue of publhie 
commissions. Each one can always dodge the blame by dis- 
claiming any hand in the transaction 

There is the United States Tariff Commission—which 
all the above was intended to lead to. It is the product of 


think- 
It was to take the tariff out of polities and apply to 
No 


ter warranted 


very fine sounding theory, long pressed by excellent 


ers. 


that difficult problem the clarifying potent of science 


governmental commission ever seemed 


to be bet 
in both fact and theory. 


What is the product of several ars’ ¢ with 


xper lice 


it? Worse than nothing. Excepting perhaps its collecting 
of information—and that could have been better done by 
the Department of Commerce—the Tanff Commission mere 
ly has added confusion to a problen already overwhit ed 


by confusion. 
It has investigated, investigated, and investigated 


barring two or three somewhat noticeable exceptions it has 


gone no further. Its only actions have bee e para- 
doxieal direction of inaction. 

Yet it always represents the threat of action, thus en- 
haneing that faetor of uncertaint vhich was a great ob- 
jection to the old svstem ot purel nvresslol hg 
of the tariff. With scores of cases that ve been before 


last tariff gave it power with the 


it practically since the 


President’s approval to raise or lower 
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this writing, has been put through to completion. That 
was the wheat case, which was as ear-marked with polities 
as any schedule that ever came out of Congress. After an 
investigation made in a few weeks it recommended a raising 
This was done—and the price of 
The price of Canadian 


of the tariff on wheat. 
wheat immediately went lower. 
wheat, which was to be shut out, soon thereafter went be- 
yond that of American wheat, which still is the case. Since 
then, at least, two other cases have been submitted to the 
President, both at this writing waiting to be acted upon 
finally. 

At this rate of progress it would take the Tariff Com- 
mission a hundred years to arrive at conclusions on one- 
half the schedules in the present tariff law. 

This hopeful adventure into commissionism is, like all 
Moreover, it par- 

This 


it transfers power to initiate the raising and lowering of 


the rest, proving a sad disappointment. 
takes of dangers not inherent to others. is because 
certain taxes not only from the House of Representatives 
(which definitely is amendable for its acts every two years) 
but from Congress as well. It not only transfers this power 
to the executive branch of government, contrary to a thou- 
sand years of effort on the part of Anglo-Saxon peoples to 
keep the purse strings out of the hands of those who ad- 
minister; but it puts the power to tax into the hands of a 
body, which the voters can reach only indirectly and, as 
experience shows, scarcely at all. 

The Congressional method of dealing with the tariff has 
been abominable, it is true; but experience to date doesn’t 
indicate that the commission method is any improvement. 
In fact, so far the new method has been worse. 

The lesson, however, goes beyond the mere question of 
the tariff. Suecintly, it is that you can’t govern a’ nation 
like ours through commissions. For fact-finding -purposes 
these bodies may be of some use; otherwise, they are car- 
buneles on government, on business, and on the economy of 


the nation. 





Getting to the Roots of Unemployment. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has issued a preliminary 
report on the most extended inquiry ever made in this coun- 
try into the question of unemployment. The investigation 
has been going on for six years. 

It states that regularly in this country from one to six 
million persons who must or would work are idle at all 
times, the variation depending on general conditions. It 
states that from ten to twelve per cent of all workers are 
out of jobs for periods varying from a few weeks to several 
months every year. 

The Foundation believes that this presents a problem 
which should be dealt with in a national way, for social and 
political as well as humanitarian reasons. With so many 
persons, most of them actual or potential voters, if not 
potential bolshevists and what else, out of touch with pay- 
rolls, the Foundation thinks that the Federal Government 
would be warranted in handling the problem. It is sug- 
gested that the Government operate employment agencies, 
somewhat after the establishment for that purpose set up 
during the war and still maintained in miniature form. 
These would take the place of private agencies, the source 
of many grievances on the part of job seekers. 

The complete report should be awaited before conclu- 
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Necessarily a lot of peo- 
ple are always out of work not because they can’t get it 
but because they don’t want any at all or dislike the par- 
ticular kind they ean get. 

Anything like 100 per cent employment is neither pos- 
There must always be a re- 


sions based upon it are formed. 


sible, practical nor desirable. 
serve supply of labor, as of other things, with which to facil- 
itate transition and meet emergencies. Labor itself must 
have its periods of rest and its experiences of change. 

For the Government to undertake to find jobs for all the 
unemployed and workers for all unfilled places might prove 
a dangerous experiment. The next move would be a demand 
for unemployment doles, with which, as one economist puts 
it, a nation always ean buy all the unemployment and pov- 
erty it may want. From facilitating employment, the Gov- 
ernment might come to promote idleness by making idleness 
easy if not profitable, as some European countries are doing. 

However, the problem is one which employers them- 
selves might tackle in a national cooperative way. All em- 
ployers know that it often pays to provide employment even 
at a loss. It will pay them in the long run to keep general 
unemployment from becoming excessive. 

The man who wants one and can’t get a job may easily 
This 


isn’t altogether because of the suffering which may result 


turn into a danger both to himself and the public. 
from unemployment. A deeper psychology is involved. 
It is illustrated by the fact that emphasis is always put on 
wanting work rather than a source of livelihood. For work 
is as much a spiritual as wages are a creature necessity. 
Idleness, aside from the distress often going with it, nur- 
tures mischief. The most mischievous of all human nuis- 
ances usually are persons with just enough fixed income to 
enable them to live without work and not enough to keep 
their minds occupied. 


One Radicalism that Didn’t Get a “Rise.” 


This was written prior to the national election, at a time 
when the result of the voting on candidates was not known. 

But one particular result easily could be anticipated at 
that time. No matter who has been elected cr how great the 
vote cast for anyone of the candidates, this is certain: No 
headway was made for the proposal that our written Con- 
stitution be virtually repealed. This proposal was put forth 
by one of the Presidential candidates in the form of a de- 
mand that Congress be given the power to “override” Su- 
preme Court “vetoes.” That is, he would have it so that 
Congress by repassing it could make valid a measure an- 
nulled on Constitutional grounds by the Supreme Court. 

The proposal received but scant show of approval, even 
Those sponsoring it quickly realized 
So no mat- 


in radical quarters. 
that putting it forth had proved bad polities. 
ter how many votes their candidate received, it may be 
taken for granted that not many of them were earned by 
the platform plank dealing with the Supreme Court. This 
proposal should and probably will go into the historical 
diseard, along with Theodore Roosevelt’s equally absurd 
one, made a dozen years ago, that the voters be given the 
power to “recall” judicial decisions. 

we have a written Constitution, power to 
By all means 


So long as 
preserve it must lie in some judicial body. 
this body should be safe and secure from the fitful winds of 


passing opinion. 
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To say that Congress under any circumstances may make 
an act Constitutional merely by saying that it is so, means 
putting Congress above the Constitution. This in turn 
would mean the annulment of the Constitution. We still 
might develop an unwritten Constitution, like the revered 
and no doubt great one developed through a thousand years 
of Constitutional evolution by Great Britain. After a thou- 


COTTON 5 


sand years, our unwritten Constitution might be even a bet 


ter one than we have now; but it wouldn’t be worth the 


price that would have to be paid for it 

Clear and positive rejection of this, together with similar 
proposals of revolution, shows that the American public 
when given a fair chance to do so usually may be depended 


i 


upon to act sanely on big fundamentals 


Some Problems in Compensation Insurance 


BY DUNHILL MARSDON. 


This article was inspired by local Georgia 
conditions and many of the references apply 
to conditions in this State, but the same 
general principles or laws govern al] states 
and each reader can make an application of 
them in the light of conditions in his own 
state. It is the belief of the writer that this 
article will furnish a basis for the study of 
compensation insurance and its application 
that is worth considering. 

It is a very complex problem and is the 
forerunner of two other even more compli- 
cated problems, which are destined to occu- 
py the minds of the employers, i.e., old age 
insurance and insurance for the unemployed. 
These complexities are brewing in the sub- 
strata of political life and soon will be ac- 
tively agitated. 

For this reason, it is necessary for the ex- 
ecutive to be an active student of all forms 
of social insurance. 


The cotton manufacturers were summoned into court to 
show why the rates on compensation insurance shall not be 
increased from a base rate of 44 to a base rate of 57. This 
increase indicates nearly a 30 per cent increase in manual 
rates. This increase of 30 per cent in manual rates, if com 
parable in the same ratio to other rates indieates about 45 
per cent increase in the amount collectable. If a policy has 
been written for a premium of $4,000, under the present 
rating a very substantial increase will be necessary if the 
present demands are met. 

The manufacturers came to court and said, “Before we 
proceed further, we wish to ask the insurance companies to 
show us why we should‘even consider an increase in rates, 
what are the facts?” 

In response to this, the following statements as to costs 
were made by insurance carriers: 

SERVICE Costs: 





Investigation and Adjustment of Claims__-_- 8.0% 
IE, NN a ates etd sere pein cipige eatin 2.0% 
Inspection and Accident Prevention ~------ 2.5% 
IE RE Oe ee eee 12.5% 
EXPENSE COosTs: 
Acquisition Sear dae aarives Such Sp eases CPE 
Home Office Peep oo 7.5% 
TAXES: 
Dente Frenne LON ooscescussn 1.5% 
Support of Industrial Commission 4.0% 
Municipal Premium Tax -------- 1.0% 
Federal Taxes, Licenses, Fees, ete. .5% 
7.0% 
Toca! txense: Coste |...~<.0.-52.---<-- sn aur 


Total Service and Expense Costs_.---------. 44.5% 


Forty-four and Five-tenths Per Cent of Present Premium 
Will Not Pay Expenses 


The case is still pending, but there ive been severa 
points developed that may be worth while considering. 

1. Is the overhead of the insurance companies too 
heavy? It costs the manufacturer forty-five cents to have 


the insurance company collect a dollar and pay back fifty 
five cents to the injured emplovee. 

An analysis of this overhead reveals many questionapie 
points, but it does not lie within the scope of this article te 


discuss all of them. 


In studying this question, vou will recall that the State 
places a tax of 114 per cent. on the premiums written on 
compensation insurance in Georgia. This money is turned 


into the State Treasury and into the general state fund. 
Chere is an Industrial Commission in this State, made neces- 
sary by statutory enactment and it is a necessary concom- 
itant to compensation insurance. The State does not make 
any appropriation out of any state funds to care for this 
expense but says, “The expenses of the Industrial Commis- 
sion shall be borne by the insurance companies in pro- 
portion to premiums written.” This expense makes a direct 
tax further upon the insurance companies, of 4 per cent, 
which they immediately reflect into the rate. 

Does it seem fair to tax the industries of the State 14 
per cent of this premium and turn this into the General 
Fund of the State Treasury for general State purposes and 
then indirectly levy upon them a tax of 4 per cent to sup- 
port the Industrial Commission? The Industrial Commis- 
sion is a legal institution of the State Government, yet it 1s 
wholly supported by a class who have already contributed 
to the State support. 

Nor is this all. In many cities and municipalities there 
are varying taxes, averaging over the state a little more 
than one per cent of the premium written in compensation 
insurance. These cities levy these special taxes for general 
funds, and then lay on industries located within their bor- 
ders various and sundry ad valorem, special, ete., taxes for 
the upkeep of their political and administrative machines. 
This special municipal tax on insurance companies is im- 
mediately reflected to the industry in the form of increased 
rates. The tax intended to reach the msurance company 
does not reach the company from a financial viewpoint, it 
only makes the insurance company a tax collector. This 
extra tax involves a heavier overhead, and the carrier 1m- 
mediately increases his overhead and reflects this in the 
rate charged to the industry for carrying the risk. 

Nor is this all. The Federal Government requires a tax 
of one-half of one per cent on all premiums on compensation 
insurance. This, too, is reflected in the rate. 

The final summation of the whole matter is that the in 
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dustries of Georgia pay a state and government tax of 8 
per cent, while the average for other states is between two 
and four per cent 

ls this fair to the manufacturer who must compete with 


inviting situ- 


like industries in other states? Is it a very 

ation to place before new industries desiring a location in 
the South? Is any form of legislation able to remedy this 
eondition? Can such legislation be enacted? The State 
Legislature will be in session next summer, and this subject 
is thus left for the consideration and action of manufae- 
turers. 


However, it might be apropos to insert a word of warn- 


right here to those manufacturers located in states at 


ing 
present enjoying the low tax rate. There is nothing perpet- 
that 


Furthermore, it is only one item in this com- 


ual about tax rate. It can be changed by the state 
legislature. 
pensation insurance cost. 

Acquisition Cost. 

Downey, in his treatise on “Compensation Insurance” 
(MaeMillan Publishing Company, 1924) says: “Wherever 
insurance is compu'sory, agents’ commissions can well be 
limited to ten per cent. Claim adjustments under a liberal 
seale of benefits and with efficient administrative supervision 
need not cost more than three per cent of any large insur- 
ance carrier. Other insurance, including two per cent for 
taxes should not exceed twelve per cent. In short, twenty- 
five per cent of premiums under an adequate scale of bene- 
fits should be a sufficient expense provision for stock com- 
panies * * * * *. No such drastic curtailment of expenses 
is to be looked for through the voluntary action of insur- 
ance carriers.” 

Compensation insurance is mandatory in Georgia. If 
the insurance carriers used no agent at all, the industries 
would call at their offices for policies. Is it fair and just 
to charge an organization whose premium is three thousand 
dollars, five hundred and twenty-five dollars for soliciting 
the business, when the organization must place this business 
with some carrier? As Downey says, “Does it not seem fair 
to suppose that ten per cent is sufficient expense to charge 
against it?” 

Further on in the same Chapter, he says: 

“Current accounting systems do not furnish a proper 
segregation of expenses by states or by lines of business. 
Only commissions and taxes are specific. The same field 
adjusters and the same home office staff handle compensa- 
tion, burglary, plate glass, automobile and publie liability 
insurance. Claim and home office expenses are pro-rated to 
states and to lines of business by amount of premiums. 
Commissions and taxes being fairly uniform, this method of 
accounting gives the same apparent expense ratio for high 
benefit and low benefit states, and for the populous east- 
ern communities as for Colorado or Montana. The same 
accounting device, in the opinion of the writer, loads the 


claim and home office cost of compensation with expenses 


properly chargeable to automobile and public liability 
lines.” 
The Industrial Commission. 
The statements made here are not made in a critical 


mind, but to call to mind the fact that a checking up should 
be made oceasionally. 

The law does not set any limit on the expenses of the 
Industrial Commission. It simply says that the expenses 
of the Commission shall be borne by the earriers, propor- 
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Is the Industrial Commission as economical as it 





tionately. 
should be? Are there expenses that might be eliminated ? 
Are unnecessary expenses incurred because of the fact that 
Is business as expedi- 


What 


How many hours constitute a day’s 


no fixed appropriation is allotted? 
tiously handled as if it were private and personal. 
hours are observed ? 
work? 


rood one? Is it 


Is the present way of selecting the Commission a 


inclined to be too political, both in ils 


selection and action? Is there anything that could be done 


to reduce expenses and at the same time not impair the effi- 


ciency of the Commission? What could be done to strength- 


en it? 


The writer is not insinuating any evil or refleciing any 
dubious mental state in setting forth these questions. Com- 
pensation insurance rates are running rampant and like 
other business, business methods must be used to find the 
cause. 


Cases Before the Commission. 


Who pays for the expenses of hearing the cases? Who 
pays for the traveling expenses of the Commission? Is it 
the Insurance Company? Is it the employees? Is it the 


State as a whole? It is only one party or group, and this 
party or group are the insured, or the industrial interests 
of Georgia. Many people think the Insurance Companies 
pay all expenses, damages, ete., but they pay not one cent. 
They simply collect it out of the industries and distribute 
it, keeping their proportionate share for acting in this 
capacity. 

Is the strict interpretation of the law with reference to 
awards or medical aid adhered to? It was developed at an 
informal hearing that merey and expediency were always 
This faet 
tically acknowledged by the insurance companies, the em- 
It shows the splendid humani- 
Liberty 


on the side of the sick and disabled. was prac- 
ployers and the commission. 
tarian spirit that dominates industry in Georgia. 
law often develop into 
Should 
general tightening up of legal interpretations and awards? 
Is this lax method not destroying the real purpose of com- 


and Jaxuess of interpretation of 


license and prostitution of purpose. there be a 


pensation insurance? Should the law not be strictly en- 
forced and when it functions unjustly, let it be amended? 
Why have these evils crept in? On the part of the Indus- 
trial Commission, and the employer, because of their hu- 
mane spirit, and occasionally, perhaps because of a political 
position or favor. On the part of.the insurance company, 
because of the fact that they knew it did not cost them so 
they let it go and charged it back to the policyholder. 
Again the greater the premium, the greater the aggregate 
of business, the greater the income for overhead, as per their 
schedule indicated in the beginning of this article. It might 
be fair to say that the above statements are opinions, rather 
than statements of facts. But remember, the proposition is 
to find out why compensation insurance is becoming so bur- 
densome. Is such a policy fair to employees, when it makes 
certain classes deceivers, malingerers, burdens to industry, 
and indirectly a tax upon those who desire to care for them- 
selves and their families. Overhead of industries affects 
earnings and earnings affect wages. 
Doctors. 


related 


There are many interesting things that can be 
here with reference to the attitude of doctors. 
not happen in Georgia, but they happen. 
tor, a friend or relative of some member of the organiza- 


They may 


Some young doc- 
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tion, desires to increase his income by adding thereto specific 

and sure pay patients. He gets the job of looking after the 
sick and injured employees of an industrial organization. 
The more he can do, the more pay he gets. He does not 
understand the fact that every dollar he charges for ser- 
vices and collects from the insurance company is really col- 
lected from the industrial plant in which the employee 
works. He desires to take the utmost care of his patients. 
He desires to make a reputation for himself. He likes office 
patients. Most doctors do. It is reasonable that they 
should, when by sitting in their office with but little expense, 
they can interview ten or twelve patients per hour at a 
charge of two to three dollars per person. 

Dressing of wounds, sterilization, consultations are often 
prolonged into seemingly unwarranted lengths. The doctor 
forgets that a triple tax is being visited on the plant. A tax 
for medical, a tax for compensation, a tax by reason of 
having a substitute worker. 

The doctor must not forget that he is working for the 
industrial plant as well as the insurance company, the em- 
ployee and himself. The harmonic balance must be ob- 
served. Seven days out makes a compensable ease. The 
doctors certificate is valid proof. Does the doctor get the 
patient back on the job with as much haste as possible, and 
with as little medical cost as possible? The patient per- 
haps has been out six days or five days and should go back 
to work and not make a compensable case. The employee 
intercedes with the doctor and perhaps malingers for one 
or two days, while he fishes or visits, gets his certificate, his 
compensation, and goes back to work. 

There are mental cases of all kinds, wherein not medicine 
or medical aid are needed, but mental treatment of a kind 
but firm type. There is malingering of all grades, from the 
most flagrant to the most deceptive. The doctor must be 
expert in detecting these cases. He must be an unbiased 
and unprejudiced advocate of justice in all cases, regard- 
less of where justice lies. In concluding this topic, it may 
be well to state that the manufacturers want every case 
ealled for as science of medicine and humanitarian ethics. 
demand. What is necessary, and no more. 

The Operating Executives. 

If any man or group of men has any greater responsi- 
bility in the control of compensation insurance rates than 
another, it is the group of operating executives. This sub- 
ject has been discussed in a previous article, so only the 
high points will be touched here. 

How they may aid in its solution. 

a. By a careful hiring policy. 

b. By a careful placement policy. 

ce. By a eareful supervisory policy. 

d. By a careful adherence to the rules and regula- 

tions sent out by the insurance carrier. 

e. By creating among the help a spirit of safety and 

security of person. 

f. By a careful study and report of all accidents. 

g. Encouraging the help to get back to work as soon 

as possible. 

h. By a prevention of malingering. 

i. By eliminating from the organization the unfit. 
By a standard safety organization. 

k. Study machine hazards. 

1. Study operating hazards. 

m. Safety appliances and devices. 
Plant layout. 
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o. Slick floors, falls, pulleys, belts, steps, elevators, ete. 


p. Use of first aid or emergency hospital, doctor, nurse. 
q. What is a standard safety organization for this mill? 
(a) Members, numbers and qualification. 
(b) How selected. 
(ec) Time and place of meeting 
(d) Duties, ete. 
r. What cases have vou in mind that have oeeurred 
within the past six months? 
(a) Why did they oceur? 
(b) Could they have been prevented? 
(c¢) Whose fault was it? 
(d) What was the cost? 
s. Do you know anything about the medieal cost in 
your mill? 


The Employees. 


The employee must realize that compensation is not a 
reward for sickness or disability. It is not intended to 
make chronie invalids, deceivers and malingerers, and 


deadbeats. It is not intended as a means of part pay for 


vacations, visits and fishing. It is not a provision for 
awards for carelessness, indifference and debility incurred 
through willful negleet of rules of health and hygiene 

It is an honest endeavor on the part of all concerned to 
prevent dependency and distress among people who are 
honestly and conscientiously trying to earn a decent living 
and save something for an emergency. This insurance is 
different in purpose and administration from any other 
form written. It has a greater humanitarianism and justice 
behind it of any other form of insurance. It is a direct 


tax upon the employer, who willfully and voluntarily places 


it upon himself for the benefit and sustenance of the honest 
worker in his plant. 

Many employees have an idea that “getting something 
for nothing” is a great game. If they can beat the insur- 
ance company and get a compensation award, when per- 
haps they do not need it, they are indeed shrewd. The 
worker is always losing financially when he is away from 
his job on any illegitimate pretext. He is losing moral 
self respect and the moral respect of his co-workers. He 


l } 


is inereasing the overhead of the industry and thereby re- 


ducing the earnings. This in turn is an indirect. tax upon 
the honest, thrifty worker who is “fair and square” in all 


of his statements and designs. 

The operating executives should create a spirit of safe- 
ty, of sanitation and care, of respect tor rules and regula- 
tions, of pride in the low rate of insurance, the small num 
ber of accidents, the care taken of the employees, the speed 
with which they return to work, the small number of days 
lost and many other attitudes which real live executives can 
instill. 

The worker must get this in mind; regardless of the 
amount of compensation received, he loses when he is away 
from his job. 

The Insurance Company. 

There are two charges that can be made against the in- 
surance company. They deny both, but so far they have 
been unable to convince the manufacturers that their nega- 
tions are justified. 

The first charge is that their overhead is too large. If 
these figures or percentages are applied to mass figures, it 
would seem that overhead hangs in massive sums over the 
business of compensation insurance. 

The manufacturers are not so sufficiently informed as to 






























































be able to advise the companies how they may be reduced, 
but according to the law of averages, they viewed the evi- 
dence submitted and replied that overhead must be reduced. 
Too much form and 
system is involved. Don’t ask the 
manufacturers to pay for elaborate and infinitely detailed 


The non-essentials must be eliminated. 
Simplify and reduce. 


systems of some theoretical efficiency expert. 

The second charge is that, the insurance companies have 
not exercised the care and caution in the administration of 
settlements of compensable cases that they did under the 
old liability insurance. Under the liability policy it behoov- 
ed the insurance company to settle as economically as pos- 
sible as there was no recourse on the industry if losses in- 
curred were greater than premiums. Under compensation 
insurance the insurance company always has recourse to a 
new rate adjustment, which will enable it to recoup its 
losses, hence the suggested charge of indifference or lax- 
ness in vigorously following up the provisions of the law 
and the policy. These charges are stated as opinions and 
not as facts, and the burden of proof rests with the insur- 
ance company to furnish indisputable evidence of the in- 
validity of them. . 

Another question that was injected is, “Have the insur- 
ance companies exercised the proper care and precautions in 
assisting in the prevention of accidents? 

It is true they have made the inspections and sent out 
the warning cards and other literature, etc., but have they 
really impressed or endeavored to impress the managers 
with the real subject of accident prevention? 

They have complied with the letter of the law, but have 
they complied with the spirit of the law? Have the insur- 
ance companies exercised the proper care in selecting and 
instructing the medical men who eare for the sick and dis- 
abled under the Compensation Insurance Act? Have they 
followed cases to the Industrial Commission and properly 
presented information to this body so that a just and 
equitable decision could be made by this body? If any or 
all of these charges are true in full or in part, should the 


insured be taxed with their discrepancies? 
Legislation. 

The compensation insurance law of Georgia is said to 
have been written by representatives of labor, employers 
and the Industrial Commission. The articles and sections 
contained therein were acceptable to all parties represent- 
ed. While there was no expressed agreement, there was an 
implied agreement that no changes would be made on which 
there was not a unanimity of opinion. 

This triple alliance has been adhered to in so far as 
investigations show. Yet there are lawyers in the legisla- 
ture, theoretical and parlor reformers, who feel that they 
have superior knowledge and they can suggest changes and 
revisions that will be very wholesome to some one, hence 
during every session of the legislature, there are bills intro- 
duced, offering amendments. One or two of these have 
been passed and they have not been of any material ad- 
vantage to the employee. They have even operated against 


him. 


insurance. 


They have also inereased the cost of compensation 


Compensation insurance is complex but it is very dis- 
tinct in its purposes. The law is only three years old in 
Georgia, and all parties directly concerned are industriously 
studying its provisions and operations. If the legislators 
and reformers would let the inceptive promoters carry forth 
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their plan, it would be better for all concerned. These 
extraneous parties know nothing of rate making, little about 
the purpose of compensation insurance, and nothing about 
amendments needed to make its operation better. If the 
manufacturers throughout the state could get the legislators 
to refrain from legislative modification, except such as has 
been recommended in the beginning of this paragraph, our 
law might be better construed in its various interpretations. 

There is another phase of this subject that might be in 
vestigated. In compensation insurance, all industries are 
grouped and certain basic rates are established by the insur- 
ance commission. These rates are granted by the commis- 
sion and any deviation from these rates shall follow certain 
well established rules and regulations, and shall apply to 
all insurers and insured. There is no competition. Every 
rate is automatically made and there is no competitive hust- 
ling for business or service for business secured. 

Is this an advantage or a disadvantage? The writer has 
not intended to influence a decision. He only wants you to 


view this point of the condition. 
Conclusion. 
The following deductions are made as to the means and 
methods of making an increase in rates unnecessary, and 


at the same time allowing the insurance companies a rea- 
sonable return for their investment. 


Ist. Insurance companies must reduce overhead. 
2nd. Insurance companies must vigorously apply the 


law in making adjustments and follow up appeal cases with 
zest. and enthusiasm. 

3rd. 
zampaign in all industries, setting forth ways and means 
of preventing accidents. 


Insurance companies must wage an educational 


4th. Insurance companies must educate their medical 
men into the proper interpretation of the letter and spirit 
of the law. 

5th. Insurance companies must insist upon certain 
standards of safety and other prevention measures in in- 
lustries. 


6th. Employers must cooperate with the insurance com- 
panies in these five endeavors. 
7th. Employers must seek some redress from the exces- 


sive taxes now imposed upon them indirectly. 

8th. Doctors must be chosen with care and held re- 
sponsible for the proper administration of the law. 

9th. Operating executives must cooperate with plant 
managers and insurance companies in the manner indicated 
in the paragraph on “operative executives.” 

10th. The employee must be educated into a proper 
appreciation and acceptance of the operation of the law. 

llth. Experimenters must be warned not to tamper 
with the modification or interpretation of the law. 

12th. sarefully take 
stock of its expenses and if possible, assist in the reduction 
program. 

13th. 
ter of the law, giving awards according to justice and not 
according to sympathy. 

14th. Every interest involved in the application or re- 
ception of the law must put into effect a retrenchment of 
expenses, 

If this program is industriously followed it will not 
be long until all companies are within a safe margin of in- 


The Industrial Commission must 


They must live more closely to the spirit and let- 
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come and industries will be relieved of the necessity of any 
further burden in compensation insurance rates, and hu- 


manity will be blessed by a steadily and surely decreasing 


number of industrial dependents made by accidents. There 
are companies now doing business on safe margins with 
present rates. Other companies can do the same. 

Rates do not need to be increased. Cooperation in mak- 


Loom 


BY FRED A. 

When both quantity and quality are desired, it is 
necessary that looms be kept in good mechanical condition 
and properly adjusted for the cloth being woven. If a loom 
is run at low speed it will sometimes weave fairly well 
although poorly fixed. However, if high speed and pro- 
duction are required, the loom must be well fixed or trouble 
will develop. There is a tendeney on the part of some fix- 
ers to let a loom run as long as it will weave and hold 
together, then making only such repairs as are absolutely 
necessary. This is not always the fault of the fixer. The 
writer has heard of cases where an account was kept of 
spare parts and supplies used by each fixer and it reacted 
to his diseredit if many supplies were charged to his ac- 
count. It should be impressed upon all fixers that they 
should be very careful about waste, as spare parts and 
supplies, especially leather, run into money fast. On the 
other hand, they should feel perfectly free to requisition 
such supplies as are necessary to keep their section in 
good mechanical condition. 

It sometimes happens that a fixer has a loom which re- 
quires extensive repairs but which will run and weave. 
If he does the required fixing at the time, a poor spot will 
be made in the cloth which may spoil a piece. Under these 
conditions he should let the eut go down and have the 
weaver stop the loom for him to make the repairs before 
starting the next cut. It may also happen that at the 
time he discovers the condition of the loom, he has so 
much work that many looms will be stopped if he takes the 
time to do the fixing properly. In this case he should 
make a note of the matter and properly fix the loom at 
his first leisure. 

If ends break out badly, there is always a tendency for 
the fixer to blame the warp. It is true that a loom will 
not weave well with a warp that is poorly wound on the 
beam, that is poorly sized or contains poor yarn, but in 
many cases the weaving can be greatly improved by care- 
ful fixing. It is a good idea for a fixer to have a note 
book in which he notes any work which would be done on 
any of the looms in his section and to do the work as the 
opportunity presents itself. It is the writer’s opinion that 
fixers as well as weavers should be held responsible for 
faulty weaving if the imperfections are caused by the con- 
dition of the loom. 

This article refers to cam and dobby looms of the cone 
pick type. 

Setting and Timing the Picker Motion. 

The principal parts of a picker motion are shown in 
Fig. 1. Because of the many places in which a picker, mo- 
tion ean be adjusted and the way these adjustments affect 
the picking of the loom, the proper setting and _ timing 
of the pick is one of the most difficult operations of loom 
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ing the law apply at the present rate, is all that is neces 
sary. It can be done and it will be done when the prope 
parties make the decision to do so. The manufacturers 
have made their decision. They are not awaiting the ap 
proval and cooperation of the other parties. They are 
working now. In unity there is strength; in unity of pur- 
pose there is predestined success. 


Fixing 
CLOCK, M. E. 


fixing. The *power of the pick can be changed in the 
following ways: 
1. The cam “h’ 


from the loom side, which will give a greater or less angular 


can be moved earer to or tartner 


throw to the arm “g.” 


2. The lug strap “d” can be moved on the picking 
stick “b.’’ Dropping “d” inereases the power and vice 
versa. 

3. Lengthening the lug strap “d” decreases the power 
and shortening it increases the power. Were it t for the 
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fact that the shuttle has to overcome e friction of the 
presser and the box between the time it leaves the picker 
and the time it enters the shed, the length of the lug strap 


would make very little differenee with the power The 
kinetie energy of the shuttle at that instant depends only 
upon the weight of the shuttle and the velocity of the 
picker.. Provided the length of the lug strap is the only 
condition changed, the velocity of the picker and con 
sequently the kinetic energy of the shuttle at the time it 
leaves the picker will not change. With a long lug strap, 
the shuttle must have a greater velocity at the time it 

*The correct definition of power is the rate of doing work'’ 
but in connection with weaving, it is interpreted to mean the kin- 
etic energy of the shuttle causing it to pass from one box to the 


other. The writer has used the word here as it is used in connee- 
tion with loom fixing 
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leaves the picker in order to retain sufficient kinetic energy 
at the time it enters the shed, to carry it to the other 
box in time to prevent the loom from banging off. 

The timing of the pick can be changed in the follow- 
ing’ ways: 
1. The 
shaft can be changed. 

2. The length of the lug strap “d” 

In order to properly time and set the pick of a loom, 


angular position of the cam “h” on the cam 


ean be changed. 


it is necessary to have the various adjustments made cor- 
To properly time and adjust 
the pick, proceed as follows: Wh,” 2am. 4; 
Move the cam longitudinally until the 


rectly relative to each other. 
Loosen the cam 
on the cam shaft. 
side of the cam and cone nearest the center of the loom 
are fiush when the cam is at its greatest throw. Tighten 
the cam temporarily on the shaft. When the cam is at its 
extreme throw, adjust the bearings carrying the shaft “k” 
the face of the cone rests on the cam through 
” so that the end 


so that 
Adjust the lug strap “d 
is a little higher than the end 
until the 


its entire width. 
on the picker stick “b” 
attached to the arm “g. Turn the cam shaft 
vam is at its greatest throw and adjust the length of the 
lug strap so that picker stick “b” will clear bumper “1” 


by from 4% inch to 34 inch. Loosen the cam on the shaft 


again and turn the erank to the top center or a few de- 
grees beyond. Turn the cam on the shaft until all of the 
slack is out of the lug strap and the loom is just ready to 
start to pick. Tighten cam in this position. Adjust and 
time the opposite cam and pick in the same way. 

Now start the loom and put a hand on the check strap 
to feel the force with which the picker stick strikes the 
strap when the shuttle goes home in the box. If it strikes 
a hard, sharp blow it shows that there is too much power, 
while if the shuttle does not reach the box in time to pre- 
vent the loom from banging off it indicates that there is 
not enough power. If there is not enough power, lower the 
lug strap on the picker stick and adjust the length of the 
lug strap so as to time the pick at the proper time. Be 
careful not to have the end of the lug strap on the picker 
stick much lower than the end attached to the arm “g” or 
the strap will pull up on the stick and the loom will not 
piek satisfactorily. 

On some looms the length of 
In this case, when it is desired to give more power to the 
“e” on the picker 


the arm “g” is adjustable. 
loom, “g” is lengthened and the strap 
stick is lowered, the lug strap “d’’ being kept level at all 
times. After changing the position of the lug strap on the 
picker stick or the length of the lug strap, it is always ad- 
visable to pick the loom over by hand to see that the picker 
has the proper throw. Occasionally it is impossible to get 
the required power by adjusting the lug strap. It is ihen 
necessary to change the position of the cam on the shaft. 
If the cam is moved nearer the loom side, more power is 
imparted to the pick, while if it is moved away the power 
is decreased. Always, after changing the position of the 
cam on the shaft, the position of the shaft “k,” Fig. 1, 
should be adjusted so that the cone will lay flat on the 
eam when the cam is near its extreme throw. The throw 
of the picker and the time of the pick should also be 
checked. 

Before adjusting and timing the picker motion, it is 
always best to see that the reed and boxes are properly 
lined up, that the shuttle is boxing properly and that the 
presser springs are set with the proper tension. 
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The rule usually given for timing the pick is to have 
the crank on top center when the pick starts. In many 
cases the loom will run better if it picks a little later than 
the top center. If the eloth is very wide for the loom, a 
late pick gives the shed more chance to open before the 
shuttle enters and in some eases will stop selvage ends 
from breaking out. Lenos will weave much better with a 
late shed as the shed has a chance to form more perfectly 
before the shuttle enters. In either case the pick may be 
retarded from 10 to 20 degrees. 
Placing a New Picker on the Picker Stick. 

Before placing a new picker on the stick, insert a 
shuttle in the box and force it out by the aid of the picker 
stick. Note the path of the point of the shuttle as it 
moves forward. It should travel in a plane parallel to the 
reed, perpendicular to the lay and passing through the 
If it is 
follow this line, the box should be adjusted. 

First trim the 
knife until the back side of the loop will line up with the 
front of the picker stick when the picker stick rests against 


center line of the slot in the lay. found not to 


bottom of the picker with a sharp 


the check strap and the bottom of the picker rests on the 
Drive the picker onto the stick until 
Place 


bottom box plate. 
it clears the bottom of the box by about 1/32 inch. 
a shuttle in the box and mark the place where the point 
About 1/32 inch 
above this point cut a small conical hole to engage the 
point of the shuttle. Pick the shuttle forward by hand 
and watch the travel of the end which is in contact with 


comes in contact with the new picker. 


the picker. It should not be foreed against the bottom of 
the box at any time and should not be raised away from 
1/32 inch. 

Some fixers claim that the end of the shuttle being act 
ed on by the picker should be raised away from the bottom 
of the box, at the time the shuttle leaves the picker a dis- 
tance equivalent to 14 inch per foot length of shuttle. The 
writer has obtained better results by raising the point of 
the shuttle such a small distance that it is hardly per 
ceptable. In no case should the picker press down on the 
point of the shuttle as this will throw the point that is 
entering the shed up and is apt to throw the shuttle out 
of the shed. On the other hand, if the point being acted 
on by the picker is raised much, there is a tendency to 
force the point entering the shed down on the race plate. 
There is a space between the bottom box plate and the 
race plate and if the shuttle hugs the race plate too tight- 
ly when it crosses this space, it may rebound and in some 
cases be thrown out of the shed. This is more apt to hap- 
In no case should the shuttle raise 


the bottom more than 


pen at high speeds. 
enough so that it will press against the top of the box. 
This condition is illustrated in Fig. 5, and if it exists more 
power will be required to pick the shuttle across the loom, 
the shuttle will become worn from pressing against the top 
of the box and if the goods being woven are wide fcr the 
loom, selvage ends are apt to be cut from being pinched 
between the shuttle and race plate. 
Boéxes, Protector Motion, Reed, etc. 

The first thing to do is to line up the reed with the 
boxes. Provide a straight edge long enough to reach from 
one box to the other. When this is placed against the 
back box plates it should lay perfectly flat against both 
and should clear the reed by not more than 1/32 inch. In 
ease the back box plates are out of line with the reed 
or each other, they can be lined up by shimming in back 
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of them with paper or thin pieces of ecard board. The 
reed may be square with the race plate or it may make 
In no 
case should the top project beyond the back box plates. 


an angle of a little less than 90 degrees with it. 


Some fixers claim that having the reed set so that the top 
projects toward the shed farther than the bottom tends to 
hold the shuttle down to the race plate and keep it from 
flying. 

It might be well to mention here that great eare should 
be taken when putting a new lay in a loom, to have the 
for the picker stick the proper distance from the 


slot 


q 
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Fig. & 


back box plates and to have the race plate in the proper 


position. Referring to Fig. 2, “a” is the reed 


the reed, ‘“¢”’ 


cap, “Yr 
the back box plate, “d” the race plate, “‘m” 
the lay and “b” the lay sword. A templet should be pro- 
vided as shown in Fig. 4. “A” is a flat steel plate and 
“B” is a lug riveted to it that will just fit in the picker 
stick slot in the lay. The distance “C” is equal to one-half! 
the thickness of a new shuttle. The shape of the templet 
sol 
the lay swords and the back box plates in place and insert 
the templet in a slot in the lay. The edge of the plate 
“A” should line up with the back box plate. If it 
not, the lay should be gained to bring the box plate closer 


is such that it can be used for lining up both boxes. 


1 
aoes 


or the lay sword should be shimmed out to earry it back 


‘ | 





Fig. # 


farther. A straight edge should be placed across both 
box plates to make sure that they are in line. The race 
plates should next be screwed in position, having been first 
drilled and countersunk. See that the edge of the race 
plate that presses against the reed is absolutely straight. 
Place the race plate so that the edge next to the reed 
projects about 1/64 inch back of the front face of the 
back box plates “ce.” 
the bolts holding the reed cap. 


Put a reed in position and tighten 
The top of the reed should 
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not extend into the shed beyond the back box plates and 
should not be more than 1/64 inch back of them at either 


end. In case the top of the reed does not come in the right 


position, the reed cap can be relieved slightly or a shim 
can be placed between it and the lay sword. In case 

necessary to shim it out, it is a good idea to glue the shim 
in place so that it will 


get lost when the reed cap 


removed. 
serewed 


The bottom box plates should next be 


piace 


They 


1000 inch, 


and should line up perfectly with the race plate. 


may be a little higher than the race plate, say, 10 


but they should never be lower and they should be per 
fectly parallel with each other and with the race plate 
Adjusting the Boxes and Binders. 

Place the shuttle in the box and adjust the front plate 
so that it is parallel with the reed and the s é is 
about 1/16-inch clearance between the back and front 
box plates. After the front box piates are set, the 
tle should be placed in each box anc binde1 rel 
set so that the dagger will clear the frog by about 14 
The shuttle should then be romeved from the loom and the 
loom picked over to see that the dagger engage he trog 
The binder springs should then be set so that the binders 
press gently against the shuttle when the shuttle is in 
either box. If the shuttle rebounds, be sure that the pick 
does not have too much power, before putting more tension 


in the binder spring. 
Filling Fork Stop Motion. 
filli 


To set the 


ng tork, first bring the lay 
the full } 


throw of the erank with the shuttle 











Fig. 5 


fork side of the loom. Loosen the filling fork cam on the 
shaft and turn it until it just starts to move the finger 
Tighten the cam in this position. Next loosen the bolt that 
holds the finger and move the finger until it clears the 
hook on the fork 1x. ineh or 3/16 ine and tighten in this 
position. Start the loom and watch the action of the fork 


swings clear, 


It the tinger engages the fork befor 


tard the cam slightly. If the hook on the fork drops back 


way, advance the time 


the 


and when the lay is brought 


before the finger gets out of the 


of the cam. Always be sure that tines of the fork 


clear the grate forward to the 
full throw of the cranks, the tines should project through 
16 inch. 


the lay when the fork swings way back. 


the grate about 1 Also be sure that the tines clear 
It sometimes hap 
pens that if the times are shortened fo make them clear, the 
filling will catch under them. For this reason it is usually 
better to cut the notch in the lay deeper than it is to 
shorten the tines. 
Setting and Timing the Shed on Cam Looms. 

The shed should be set so that the ends next to the sel- 
vage, in the bottom shed, clear the race plate by about 
1/32 the that 


highest The the 


are at their 


be 


are 
shed 


harnesses 
height of 


inch when up 


point. should such 


that the eloth will weave and break out the fewest ends of 
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warp. In some cases it is best to have the shuttle just 
clear the top shed while other times fewer ends will be 
broken out if the shuttle presses lightly against the top 
shed. Two or three harness work will usually stand a deep- 
er shed than when five or more harnesses are used. The 
height of the shed can be changed by changing the position 
of the stirrups on the levers. 

The timing of the shed depends upon the character of 
the weave, the firmness of the cloth and other conditions. 
If the cloth is very closely woven, the loom will weave 
much better with an early shed. If the sley and picks are 
light, the filling will be beat up more evenly and the cloth 
less apt to show reed marks if the shed is timed late. A 
late shed also gives a better cover to the cloth. There is 
no set rule for timing the shed. The most satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained by trying different timings for the 
cloth to be woven. 

A high breast beam and whip roll give better cover to 
the cloth by causing the top shed to weave slacker. With 
only two harnesses this can be carried quite a ways but 
when many harnesses are used and the whip roll is raised 
too high, the ends drawn through the back harnesses are 
apt to weave slack in the top shed and either weave under 
or break out. 

Let-Back Motion. 


with some form of let-back 


up motion to let-back a few 


Most looms are provided 
motion, which allows the take- 
picks when the filling breaks to compensate for the picks 
taken between the time the filling breaks and the time the 
loom stops. The way in which it operates is as follows: 
There are three pawls working on a ratchet. One is worked 
by a cam on the cam shaft and turns the ratchet one notch 
every second pick of the loom. A second pawl engages the 
ratchet and keeps it from turning after it has been turned 
forward by the first. The third rests on the ratchet but is 
slotted at the point where it is pivoted so that it only 
ratchet when the thrown out of 
operation. If the second is thrown back, the third holds 
the ratchet after letting it back the length of the slot. The 
length of the slot is usually governed by a set serew so that 
the number of picks that the loom lets back is adjustable. 


the second is 


engages 


The second paw! is disengaged by the filling fork when 
the filling breaks or runs out. 

This motion is very simple and all looms with ratchet 
take-up should be provided with it. When changing a 
loom from one style to another the let-back motion should 
be tried to see that it works properly and lets back the 
right distance. Some fixers, when changing over from oné 
style to another disregard the let-back motion and leave it 
to the weaver to let back the required number of teeth 
when the filling breaks or runs out. Weavers who are very 
skillful can do this with little effort but many are apt to 
make thick and thin places. It sometimes happens, when the 
let-back motion is functioning properly, that the filling 
will break and catch again in the shed before the filling 
fork operates. A thin spot is then inevitable. This, how- 
ever, occurs rarely and in nine eases out of ten a let-back 
motion that is functioning properly will prevent thick or 
thin places. 

Shuttles. 

It often happens that a new set of shuttles are placed 
in a loom and given no care whatever, unless they give 
trouble, until they wear out. Shuttles should receive care- 


ful attention, both to prolong the life of the shuttles and 
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This is especially 
When putting 


to improve the weaving of the loom. 
true when looms are run at high speed. 
a new set of shuttles in a loom, they should be gauged to 
make sure that they are of the same thickness and they 
should be weighed to see that there is not much difference 
in the weight. They should be carefully sandpapered to 
make them smooth and the curved surfaces at the shoulders 
Any sharp projection can 
The place 


should be smooth and gradual. 
be felt by rubbing the hand over the shuttle. 
where the metal of the point comes in contact with the 
wood should be absolutely smooth, as a very slight pro- 
jection of the wood at this point will chafe the warp and 
break out ends. When the points of a shuttle are placed 
between the hands and the shuttle spun, it should stop 
with the face that is grooved down. Having the face that 
is nearest the fell of the cloth heaviest tends to keep the 
shuttle from turning in the shed. 

Shuttles should be inspected periodically. 
much wear, they should be planed to the same thickness 
The latter is very 


If they show 


and the bottoms should be straightened. 
important as a shuttle with a rounded bottom will be thrown 
out of a straight line of travel through the shed and will 
place unnecessary friction and strain on the warp. Shut- 
tles should be occasionally oiled with light machine or 
boiled linseed oil.. After oiling they should be allowed 
to stand for a short time for the oil to soak into the wood 
and then wiped with a clean piece of cloth or waste until 
all oil left on the surface is removed. The oil keeps the 
grain of the wood from opening up and lubricates the 
shuttle so that it will pass along the reed with less friction. 
Spindle pivots and springs should be oiled with a few 
drops of oil once a week. In order to obtain the maximum 
life of a shuttle, the reed race plate and boxes must be 
properly lined up and the loom must have no more power 
than is necessary to keep it from banging off. 
Dobbies. 
There are usually more harnesses used with dobbies 


than with cams, there are more parts to get out of order, 
the ends of warp in the various parts of the pattern often 
weave with differert tension and if the weave is at all 
complicated, dobbies are more apt to give tvouble than cam 
looms. For this reason too much eare can not be taken 
with looms equipped with dobby heads. 

When fixing dobbies it is well to remember the fol- 
lowing points which apply to double index heads. 

1. The shuttle should always move in the same direc- 
tion as the bottom knife, just following that knife. 

2. The top row of pegs in the chain work the bot- 
tom latches, and the bottom row, the top latches. 

3. On a right hand loom, the outside peg works the 
bottom latch to open the shed for the shuttle to be picked 
away from the head. 

4. For a plain selvage with selvage ends in the two 
front harnesses, a chain bar on a right hand loom has a peg 
in the outside top hole. A left hand chain has a peg in 
the bottom outside hole. 

5. When either knife is at its extreme throw, the points 
of the latches should not clear the edge of the knife by 
more than 4 inch. 

6. The shed should be timed so that the harnesses are 
level when the reed is the same distance from the fell of 
the cloth on both picks. 

Let us first assume that a new head has been placed on 


a loom and is to be started up. If the dobby rocker arm is 
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driven from the cam shaft, place the shuttle in the box 
on the filling fork side of the loom. Turn the loom over 
until it is ready to pick and turn it back to bottom center. 
Place the rocker arm in a horizontal position. With the 
carnk arm that drives the dobby loose on the bottom 
shaft, bring it to front center. Tighten the crank arm on 
the shaft in this position and adjust the crank arm and 
rocker arm to any convenient length. Attach the con- 
necting rod between the rocker arm and crank arm adjust- 
ing the length so that it will reach between them when the 
rocker is horizontal and the crank is on front center. Turn 
the loom over by hand until one knife is way in and the 
other way out. Adjust the knife that is way in so that 
the points of the latches clear it by about 3/16 inch. Turn 
the loom over one pick and adjust the latches as before. 
Place a chain on the cylinder and turn the loom over slow- 
ly by hand, watching the knives and the levers to see that 
neither strike the dobby frame. If the throw is great 
enough so that either knives or levers strike, some part of 
the dobby is apt to be broken. Next set the harnesses and 
turn the loom over until the ones going up and coming 
down are level. Measure the distance from the fell of the 
cloth to the reed. Pick the loom over once and with the 
harnesses level again measure the distance. If the distance 
is not the same on both picks it can be made the same by 
changing the length of the connecting rod and adjusting the 
position of the knives relative to the latches. After timing 
the shed so that it is the same on both picks, turn the 
loom over until the top shed is at its highest point and 
insert a shuttle. The corner of the shuttle away from 
the reed should just touch the top shed. If the shed is 
too low either lengthen the crank or shorten the rocker arm. 
If too high, vice versa. Always adjust the position of 
the knives relative to the latches after changing the length 
of their throw. No fixed rule can be given for the height 
of the shed. It can best be determined for a given style 
by experiment. A style that requires but few harnesses 
will stand a deeper shed than: one that requires many 
harnesses. 

The timing of the shed depends upon the firmness of 
the cloth, the character of the weave, the cover desired 
and other conditions. A late shed gives better cover. With 
light sley and picks, the filling will beat up more evenly 
and reed marks will show less with a late shed. With a 
close weave and heavy sley and picks, the loom will weave 
better with an early shed. An early shed helps to elim- 
inate bumping or pulling the cloth forward when the lay 
beats up. 

Setting the Harnesses. 

First, place the saddles on the levers in the proper 
notches. Starting at the front, place a given number, 
usually three or four, in the bottom notch, then the same 
number in the second notch, ete., until all of the saddles are 
on the levers. The arrangement of the saddles on the 
levers depends upon the design of the dobby. The rocker 
arms on the back of the dobby are longer than those on 
the front so that the back ends of the knives travel farther 
than the front ends and the back harnesses are consequent- 
ly raised higher. Tbe numher of saddles that should be 
placed in corresponding notches on the levers depends upon 
the difference in length of the rocker arms. Many dobbies 
weave best with four saddles in corresponding notches. 

Next tie in the warp and hook up the springs. | Sight 
from the top to the bottom hooks to which the steel shafts 
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are to be fastened and part the warp at these points. Hook 
the shafts over the hooks. With all the harnesses down, 
adjust the length of the straps on the selvage harnesses so 
that the selvage ends will just clear the race plate and ad- 
just the length of the other straps so that the tops of the 
steel shafts that carry the heddles form a flat surface sloping 
slightly toward the back of the loom. Pick the shuttle 
across a few times by hand and start the loom. After 
has woven for a few minutes, stop the loom and pick 
over one pick at a time, examining the shed after eacl 
pick. If the ends through the back harnesses weave slack 
in the top shed it can be remedied in the following way: 
Drop all of the harnesses, lengthen the straps on the back 
harnesses and line up the steel shafts as before. If they 
weave slack in the bottom shed, raise the back harnesses. 

Sometimes, beeause of design, some ends tend to weave 
slack and give trouble by weaving over or under and 
breaking out. Some fixers put in extra lease rods to do 
away with this trouble. These rods do but very little good 
unless one is put in direetly back of the harnesses for the 
purpose of depressing certain ends that weave slack in the 
top shed or raising ends that weave slack in the bottom 
shed. It is sometimes possible to rearrange the lease so 
that the same results can be accomplished without putting 
in a third rod. The writer has fixed looms that have give. 
trouble by ends weaving slack where four lease rods were 
used and the back harnesses raised an excessive distance t 
overcome the difficulty, by removing two of the lease rods, 
dropping the back saddles on the levers and timing the 
shed earlier. After making these adjustments, no mor¢ 
trouble was experienced from slack ends. The back har 
nesses were raising so high that these ends took all of the 
strain and left the ends through the front harnesses slack. 
The early shed may or may not have had anything to do 
with slack ends but the cloth was closely woven and timing 
early eliminated the give and take of the cloth when the 
lay beat up. It sometimes happens with old dobbies that 
some latches are longer than others. Pick the loom over 
one pick at a time and raise the harnesses to their highest 
lift each time. Sight along the tops of the frames and if 
any are below a straight line drawn through the tops, it 
indicates that the latches which are raising those harnesses 
are long. Raise the saddles on the levers where the ha 
nesses are low, then drop all of the harnesses and reset 
them. This should be repeated for each pick until a per- 
fect setting is obtained. 

Whip Roll and Breast Beam. 


The position of the whip roll and breast beam depend 
ipon the character of the cloth and the cover desired. For 
low count cloth woven with few harnesses and for satins 
where rood eover 1s desired a high whip roll wil] rive best 
resuits. When many harnesses are used, the whip roll must 
be set lower to keep the ends through the back harnesses 


from weaving slack in the top shed. 


Leasing. =o 

The lease for a given weave can best be laid out from 

the harness draft. It should be so arranged that as few 

ends as possible will pass together over or under a rod. 

In some complicated designs, it is impossible to have all of 

the ends separated by two rods. All of the ends ean 

usually be separated by puttirg in another rod but three 
lease rods are objectionable. — 

Mispicks. 
Mispicks are caused in many ways and are sometimes 
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hard to locate, especially when they do not oceur fre- 
quently. The first thing to do is to locate the mispick 
in the cloth with a pick glass and find which harness 1s 
causing it. If the filling is picking over once in a repeat 
of the pattern, look for a short peg or a peg out of the 
chain. If it is picking under once every repeat, look for 
a peg that is driven crooked so that it raises two fingers 
the mispicks occur irregularly, look 


Latch not bent down far enough 


instead of 


one. If 
for the following causes: 
to engage the knife, lateh not bent up far enough so that 
it will always clear the knife when raised, lateh rubbing on 
the grate, rivet and hole worn badly in jack where latch 
is pivoted, jack bent so that it strikes one adjoining and 
holds the harness up, cylinder bearings dry or binding so 
that the cylinder does not turn every pick, cylinder so 
located that it does not bring the peg in line with the 
finger. If the hook on a latch is short and the point of the 
latch clears the edge of the knife by an inch or more when 
the knife is at its extreme inward throw, the cylinder will 
turn enough before the knife reaches the latch so that a 
peg will let a finger drop before the knife engages the 
lateh and the harness will stay down. 
Lenos. 

Marquisettes or lenos are very difficult weaves because 

crossing each other and the extra strain put 


ot the ends 


on the warp thereby. There are so many different ways 
of weaving them and so many extra appliances are re- 
quired on a loom, that it would take a very long article to 
cover the subject The 
here apply to lenos woven with steel doupes and heddles. 


thoroughly. few remarks given 

Before a fixer changes a loom over to weave leno, he 
should go over it to make sure that it is in good mechanical 
condition. Crank arms should be tightened, all worn parts 
in the dobby and its driving mechanism should be renewed, 
all latches should be the same length from the jack to the 
hook on the latch, there should be no play in the bearings 
that carry the lay swords, there should not be an excessive 
amount of back lash in the gears on the crank and cam 
shafts, the shed should be timed alike on both picks and 
ihe dobby gone over to see that the knives are properly 
set and ihat the hooks on the latches are bent to the right 
height. The boxes should be lined up and new shuttles pro- 
vided if the ones in the loom show any appreciable wear. 

A fixer who has had experience with lenos should put in 
the sample warp and he should be given time to fix the loom 
so that the best results possible will be obtained. After 
enough cloth has been woven so that it is definitely deter- 
mined that the loom is weaving satisfactorily, the following 
measurements should be taken and recorded to be used in 
starting other looms on the same style. 

1. Height of whip roll and breast beam. 
determined by placing a straight edge from the whip roll 
to the breast beam and measuring the distance from the 
bottom of the straight edge to the top of the race plate 
when the cranks are on their back centers. 

2. The angle of the cranks at the time the pick starts. 


This can be 


A fixture like the one shown in Fig. 3 ean be used for 
this purpose. Turn the loom over until it just starts to 
move the shuttle in either box. Place the fixture on the 
floor and adjust the arm “K” so that it lies flat against 
the side piece of the crank. Turn the loom over one pick 
and trv it again. If the erank is not at the same angle 
for both picks, the timing should be changed so as to bring 


it the same. 
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3. The distance from the reed to the fell of the cloth 
when the harnesses are level. This can be determined by 
picking the loom over by hand and measuring the required 
distance. This should be done after picking the loom from 
each side to make sure that both picks are timed the same. 

4. The travel of the easer bar. The travel of the easer 
bar ean be determined by measuring between the whip roll 
While 
this may not give the true travel of the bar, it will give 
fairly aceurate results if the fixer is careful to locate the 


and the easer bar with a pair of inside calipers. 


easer bar each time in approximately the same position, 
relative to the whip roll. 

5. The lift of the jumper harnesses. The lift 
jumper harnesses can be determined by measuring the dis- 


of the 


tance from the top of the jumper harness to the top of 
the adjoining harness, when the jumper harness is up and 
again when it is down. 

6. The height of the shed. 
placing the cranks on the back center and measuring the 
distanee from the top shed to the race plate or by placing 


This can be determined by 


/ 














nl 


fig 3 


a shuttle in the shed and noting the position of the corner 
relative to the top shed. The height of the shed should 
be measured with the loom picking from each side in order 
to get the height for both open and crossed sheds. 

The following suggestions apply to lenos in a general 
way: 

1. The pick should be retarded about 15 degrees from 
the top center. 

2. The jumper motion should be timed early enough 
so that the standard ends are way down when the shuttle 
enters the shed. 

3. If the crossing ends are carried under a rod in 
the rear of the back harness, and are not raised on open 
shed, the easer bar will require but little travel. In some 
cases it may be used simply as a vibrator with a spring 
attached to the lever. 

4. The tension on the warp when weaving lenos, makes 
a great difference with the way they weave. Have just 
enough tension in the yarn to keep the ends from weaving 
slack. 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


Service Records. 

Forty years with one com- 
pany and at the age of seven- 
ty its chief engineer is a rec- 
ord which bespeaks more than 
the 
company represented by low 
When the relation 


usual advantages to a 
turnover. 
between owner and producer 
becomes so stabilized that the 
detailed benefits of a long pe- 
riod of experience are all con- 
centrated upon the upbuild- 
that 


corporation possesses special 


ing of one institution, 
competitive advantages over 
its fellows. Needless to say, 
the rise in status of the em- 
ployee must have been merit- 
ed,—in a way the institution 
that has made it possible to 


achieve such a rise is unusual- 


ly stronge in basic, fundamental elments of management 
and deserving of special mention. 


Many a business can point to long-term employee records 


The distinguished English chemist who opened our [i 
recent convention of the Chemical Society has given 
us plenty to think about and a guiding principle upon 
which to base our future policy of conducting business. 
It is no less than the obligation to think in keeping with 
the point of development to which civilization and prog 
ress have advanced in scientific matters, lest failing to do 
so we become unworthy and unable to take part in the 
game of life that is being played, and of a spiritual dull- 
ness incapable of more than material absorption of the 


advantages of progress. nay 


Our well-known engineer has aptly pointed out to alk 
us the advantages that must accrue to everyone from the 
conduct of affairs by the creative, developing types of 


minds, the “Fifth Estate of the Realm.” mntil 


Speaking from a hope for the development of all 
mankind we should say that our efforts ought to be con- 
centrated along lines of increasing the number of this 
Fifth Estate, for we do not, this soon, forget the lesson 
of Junker exploitation of an entire people. Safety lies 
in increase and development of the intelligent rather 
than too early reliance upon the present small group ei 
of them for the conduct of our affairs. In a moment 
of enthusiasm and a cynical reaction to the political 
events of a day we might be tempted to subscribe to 
such a policy as group control, but are still too close 
to realization of the dangers of irresponsible control of 
public resources by a small group, even in our own 
Washington. ho 


mil 


the work of novices 


of the people whom it is 


} 
Lis 


! carrie ‘ p 
rou e 
iggested b 
t ry i Ij , ti? 
desirable iD é 
ipon caretu S1s 
nat W ¢ should { ind 
rope ( ‘lop eps 
Fy up *W ) ! 
al e 
ay 
il ( —4 
oO ! Dl li ( 
on satety Hserved 1n 
IS hat 5 complete, 


intended t 


instead ot application ot 


of the individual needs of the problem to th 


elosest 


study 


temperaments 


i » help. And then 
but how many ean add that these men occupy the leading should always be so put in front of them it becomes, 
positions available? The instance above is accompanied by uot once, but all the time, “the arresting idea” to them 
productions incorporating the highest order of engineering Pick a safety man for his combination of 
skill. All of which reminds us of the ablest mill engineer 1. Knowledge of human nature. 
we have ever known,—a carpenter, first, and a carpenter’s 2. Ability to master technique of work-operatious and 


son, rising by merit to the highest station within the gift 


of the organization. 


So many occasions arise, during the years, when even 
with the proper intentions differences and friction cause 
breaches to be made and to widen 


minded adherence to an objective and an ideal are so neces- 


sary on both sides. 


have, that a brilliant man just can’t help doing what he 
wants to and will do it in spite of conditions opposed to 
him, is obsolete to modern thinking. 
with the urge of life and its benefits, and will get those 
benefits, at any initial sacrifice. 

Speaking economically, also, we are of the opinion that 
we have seen the rise of the last great fortune to be made 
openly in this country, even on so small a basie unit as pen- 
nies, nickels or dimes, on the basis of payment for employees 
that forbade a single one of the rank and file to exist in 
We have much to be thankful for and hopeful of 


decency. 


industry that not a single cotton mill in the United States 
has had to exist and “prosper” on that basis. 
Safety. 
(“Tl est defendu de se pencher au dehors.”) 
An American doughboy in a French hospital explained 
that he got there all on account of that sign 


of the window to see what was “dehors’” and nearly lost 


his head against a post. 


I am afraid a whole lot of effort in Safety programs in 
mills is being wasted in the same way this sign was wasted 
on that beginner in the French language. 

The Christian Scientists have done us much good by 


The idea that some of the 


pointing out that no good comes from flaunting ugly pie- 


machinery. 
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of limitations. 


Specialization. 

Should a business presume to develop and specialize 
brilliant men and women solely for their own uses, especial- 
ly if these uses be so restricted by the demands of the busi- 
ness as to practically assure that long continuance along 
their lines will isolate the individual following them from 
the usual opportunities of competitive enterprise? 

If the business is a great institution, covering far-flung 
projects and remotely-bearing subsidiaries, it offers as 
great if not a greater opportunity for development of the 
individual as would his activities seattered among an un- 
group of He have the 


vantages of acquaintance and the ordinary benefits of asso- 


connected industries. would ad- 
ciation, intimately, with a group who understood his per- 
If it 
is a strictly specialized business nothing wut speculative 
There is much 


sonality and appreciated the extent of his ability. 


rates of return for his services are tenable. 
more than the element of fairness involved in this. 

Despite much argument along these lines it is not the 
terribly serious matter the unions would have us believe 
to train men to be drillers, planers, carpenters on rough 
sawing, ete. All these can be used to advantage in more 
than a thousand different industries and they are rather 
fortunate men who have such a wide divergency of poten- 
tial market. But train a man for personnel specialist or 
quality-inspector and you narrow the field somewhat, be- 
cause it is a considerably smaller number of firms that can 
use or afford them, necessary as they are to big business. 
When you make a man a visualizer of advertising copy 
you have indeed, created an unique individual, although 
he is a life-saver in certain functions of business. 

Versatility is the highest order of merit for which adap- 
tation should be rewarded in medium-sized institutions,— 
when special abilities of an even highly-versatile assistant 
are required the utmost care should be taken to see that: 

1. Too great a proportion of his energy, in terms of 
what he is worth, is not spent upon the special task. 

2, That the special task be approached with such ad- 
equate planning as to insure that the desirable, versatile 
man is not lost to versatility—nor to your business. 

Where the Future Lies. 
We 


industry and so great an effort is being made to woo all 


are hearing so much about research for the textile 
factors to the support of the program, which should have 
been undertaken long ago, that we ought to take stock of 
each idea presented to the forum of textile manufacturers 
it is designed to help. 

Above all things, let us have any research work we may 
do a means to the end of lowered costs with better pro- 
duetions or all our teaching is vain “and your faith also 
is vain.” To that end admit no programs unless aligned 
to a practical problem requiring solution, but having done 
this much do not hesitate to invade the very depths of ab- 
stract science to secure the tools to accomplish what you are 
after. 

It is certainly true that the future crown of outlets for 
manufacturing will go to the group that is sufficiently be- 
hind the research to carry it on with confidence. It must 
Why should one section or another 
be urged to take the leadership. All should join this pro- 
gram but we sineerely trust the canny spirit behind the 


also be done with skill. 


c«onduet of southern business to insist upon research as a 
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means to an end instead of merely the end of “having a big 
research program.” In many such, to quote a famous line, 
the future just “lies and lies aud lies!” 
Effective Work. 

“Four must start that one may arrive.” 

The French have a way of putting out an idea in a 
terse form that sticks in the Another feature 
about it is that it is applicable to a wide range of opera- 


memory. 


tions. 
If you study all human accomplishment and development 


you will realize, more and more, how great a volume of 
effort is actually made for each definite, useful, result pro- 
duced. Just as a great volume of effort is necessary in a 
garden in order to bring forth a relatively small volume of 
perfect fruit so must valuable research products come forth 
from a proportionally large volume of correlated endeavors. 
The chief reason is that you must be sure that the work 
which looks effective is not incomplete or subject to modi- 
fying influences of some branch of science you have failed 
to investigate the influence of on your problem. That is 
why dyestuff research chemists invade the fields of biology, 
physics, colloid chemistry, ete., before they form their final 
conclusions. 

All such factors must be included as branches of any 
project of research on a large scale, to safeguard the in- 
vestment. The message your scientist will bring out from 
the realms of his abstract field must be completely satfe- 
guarded by the protection and support of enough auxiliary 
forces to guarantee its sure delivery, and the solution of the 
problem. 


The General Coal Company, 615 
Charlotte, N. C., are the exclusive sales agent for the Stone- 
ga Coke and Coal Co., and the Hazle Breok Coal Co., han- 

They are successors 
J. O. Smith is south- 


Johnston Building, 


dling anthracite and bituminous coals. 
to the business of Wentz Company. 
ern sales manager, and G. D. Kilgore is assistant to Mr. 
Smith at the Charlotte office. 


“Starches—their Fluidity and Viscosity in Relation to 
Sizing Value for Textiles,” by Walter A. Nivli g, consult- 
ing chemist, is the title of a recently published book of in- 
terest to weaving mills. 

Mr. Nivling, it will be recalled, addressed the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers on this subject at a 
recent meeting, and his remarks at that time have been 
elaborated on and published in this book. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with photomicro- 
graphs of various starches and size materials, as well as 
of their effect, shown by views of yarn to which they 
have been applied. An addition of interest are the ilus- 
trations which show various testing devices, these and their 
operation being properly described. The ten chapters in 
the book deal with the subject from all angles, treating with 
the composition of starch granules, penetration, advant- 
ages of thin boiling starch, sizing compounds and soften- 
ers, mildew, effect of method of preparing and using starch 
on results, and other important features. The book con- 
tains 82 pages, and is issued in a convenient size, 7 x 444 
inches. The price of the book is $1.00, and copies may be 
secured from the publishers, The Barr-Erhardt Press, Inc., 
205-209 West 19th Street, New York, or by writing direct 
to the author, Walter A. Nivling, 73 Tremont Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
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Anent the Fly 


Of Jate years an expression has become current that 


Frames. 


one gets out of a thing only what one puts into it. Chang 


ing this a bit: to get the full benefit of a trip to another 


mill, the visitor must be primed to the brim with questions 
that touch on every phase of the interesting subject of 
cotton manufacturing. From these queries come the mass 
of reactions from which must be culled those facts that 
may be used advantageously. 

Being aware of the truth of these assertions, it is only 
natural that when John Doe, whose speeders are all of one 
make and vintage, is invited by Dick Doe to look over his 
shop, in which there are all varieties of fly frames, Amer- 
ican and English, that John will be anxious to learn whether 
the English frames and also the other makes are as good, 
better, or worse than his own. And in what way—evennes- 
of work, upkeep cost, production, facility in handling, labo 
cost, and so on. 

Types of compounds, their good and bad points; builder 
motions and their effectiveness; electric stop-motion ad- 


vantages versus no stop motion; self-weighted against 





FIG. 1 


weighted top rolls; self-balaneed rails compared with the 
ordinary kind; the style of creels, also whether wood or 
metal; the types of flyers—all these and more will come in 
for discussion. 

“Rubber-covered top rolls, eh!” remarks John with in- 
terest, “how do you like them?” “We've only got a few,’ 
Dick replies, “and we haven’t had them on long enough to 
get an idea of how they’ll stand up.” 

“By the way,” John stops at an English speeder, “what’s 
the idea of those guards at the builder motion?” Fig. 1 

“Oh, I found that we had a little trouble when a hard 
object of any kind got under the weights of the builder 
motion, so I had those guards made up. They do the trick 
all nght.” 

“Well, that’s a tip worth knowing even if I don’t have 
any English speeders just at present,’ John reflected. 

“Here’s some dope I had handed me from a man who 
had been visiting southerly located mills,’ and Dick pointed 
to a half dozen spindles whose flyers had four nicks eut in 
them like the illustration, Fig. 2. 

“What's the idea?” asked John. 

“Well, it seems that the chap who worked it up had an 
idea that if he could retard the twist sufficiently to carry it 
to the bite of the front rolls that there would be less break- 
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ages. 

“And do you find it so?” Joln’s interest was aeroplan- 
ing. 

“To tell you the truth, I’ve only had these few nicked 


the other day, and it’s rather early to say anything positive 
about them. The section hand says that he can’t see any 
difference in the running. But you can try out the idea 
on your own speeders, Jack.” 

The eternal cone belt came in for a talking over. Dick 
is rather pleased with the type of belt that is a compound 
of two belts—the narrow strip A, in Fig. 3, running on 
the cones being attached to a wider strip B, that serves as 
a reinforcement. John thought that there was hardly 
enough flexibility to the belt, and said that he had been 
very successful with a rubber belt. Obviously, a discussion 
on the shape of the cones was inevitable, both agreeing, 
however, that there was little choice among the several 
makes on the market. 

That frequently recurring bone of contention among old- 
timers—bobbin versus flyer lead—was amicably bridged 
over by old-timer Dick gracefully acknowledging that 
“since the majority seem to think the bobbin lead is more 
adaptable, taken all in all, than the flyer lead there must 
be some foundation to it.” 


l 


Having gone over the mechan eal differerntiations of the 
several makes of speeders, the organization is looked into. 
John wants to know how Dick gets his twist m ultipher. 

“We made a series of tests on the speeders, and also 
on the spinning frames,” Dick answered. ‘We tried vari- 
ous multipliers and finally settled on one that showed the 
least breakages. For instance, if we found that the results 


were something like this: 


Breakages Sreakages on 
Twist on Fly Frames Spinning Frames 
Multiplier Front of Roll in Creel 
45 20 18 
50 15 14 
55 10 8 
.60 5 4 
.65 3 2 
70 2 l 
75 0 0 
80 0 0 
85 0) 0 


we felt that a multiplier of .70 or .75 would be about right. 
At .65 or lower, the breakages would counteract the greater 
production expected; while at .80 or over production would 
suffer, and the chances are that there would be difficulties 
at the drawing rolls in the sueceeding machinery. And 
even if there was no such trouble, the harder twisted roving 
would tend to crease the top rolls much quicker than softer- 
twisted work. 

The drafts are next discussed, and John is surprised to 
find that Dick is a long draft advocate on speeders. “For 
my particular class of work, it can be done,” reiterated 
Dick, “and we take advantage of the fact. Why shouldn’t 
we? We get a bigger production, the frames run well, 
the help have no fault to find. It would be a bad mistake 
on our part to do otherwise.’ And then he continued, “but 
of course, IT have no objection to the short draft, where a 
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short draft has something to commend it.” 

One naturally expeets that John will ask if Dick can 
maintain the balanee between the various processes of fly 
(Also 


cess. Are the speeder tenders on piece work? 


for the production per spindle on each pro- 


trames 
If piece, by 
the clock or pound? If paid by the hank, has it ever been 


discovered that the workers are man pulating the clocks? 


And what has been done to overcome this? 


roll. 


, 
cealalog 


Speeds are next brought up—spindle and front 
John asks Dick if he 
Dick 
“We're 


shown that the spindle speed we run at is the best suited 


runs at machine builder's 


spe eds. smiles. 


from Missouri in this mill. We've got to be 


for our class of work. How do we find out? By running 


a series of tests.” 
Setting of rolls is always a live topic, particularly in 
The writer was 


view of the interest in self-weighted rolls. 


once amused at the diseomfiture of a carder who had told 


him how careful he was to have his ro!ls set a certain dis 
tance and then directly in front of him found a machine 
whose rolls were set anything but that particular distance! 


Is there any trouble with hard ends? Have experiments 


















been made with spreading top rolls just a little more than 
the bottom ones? 

What are the hanks running on the various speeders? 
How many yards are taken when sizing at the different 
processes? How often are the sizings made? Is every 
machine sized in turn and is a record kept of the sizings? 
What are the variations considered permissible? What are 
the actual variations? 


How is the tension? Tight, slack, medium. Who regu- 
lates it? Are the section hands allowed to change it when- 
ever they think it advisable? 

“Our tension gears are changed only by the direction of 
the carder. He makes it his business to follow this point 
up very carefully. Section hands are not allowed to make 
changes without his permission; however, if a tension re- 
quiring attention escapes the carder, the section hands have 
been trained to bring it to his notice.” 

“Don’t the speeder tenders move the rack if they have 
trouble with the tension?’’ asked John. 


“T had lots of trouble during the war on account of the 
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help moving the rack, but I don’t permit them to do it now. 
We look over the taper of the bobbins occasionally as they 
are doffed, and they tell the tale of a manipulated rack as 
though it were proclaimed from the house tops.” 
Stretched roving, its causes and remedies obviously are 
thoroughly talked over; as also are good and bad running 
work. 


looking into. 


The proper taper for the bobbins is always worth 
The writer has found ideas regarding this 
However, all tapers as made 
today can be put into one of three classes : 

A glanee at the sketeh, 


subject somewhat divergent. 
1. proper taper; 
?. long taper, and 3. 


that 


short taper 


4, will show there is a loss of vardage when the 


Fig. 


















FIG 5 





taper is too long; while, on the other hand, a taper too 
short is usually the cause of tangled bobbins and conse- 
The solid line represents the taper that is 
probably best adapted for speeder bobbins; the dotted line 
is that of the taper too short; and the broken line (dashes) 
The writer 


quently, waste. 


is a taper which would be considered too long. 
has been in rooms where all three of the illustrated tapers 
were running on one section. 

Another point often overlooked is that of the proper 
length of traverse. Too long a traverse may mean tangled 
bobbins on account of the roving going over the ends; too 
short a traverse certainly reduces the yardage on the bob- 
bins. Fig. 5 illustrates 3 types of traverse. Here, again, 
the solid line is that of what would be considered as being 
an ideal traverse; the dotted line that of too short a trav- 
erse; and the broken (dashed) line too long a traverse. 

Another interesting subject is that of piecing. “We 
try to make our help see that a one-inch piecing is plenty 
long enough and that it is better for the quality of the 
work than a three- or four-inch piecing,” Dick asserted. 
Most carders will probably also agree that piecing with wet 
fingers is a practice which should be prohibited. 

What is the opinion on having the bobbins all one diam- 
eter in the creels? “Very bad practice,” Dick said, “bob- 
bins all running out at one time make it hard for the speed- 
er tenders to keep up with the creeling at certain periods, 
whereas at other times they don’t have anything to do for 
hours.” 

It is well to inquire if anything has ever been done in 
regard to making different allocation of frames per set than 
the pretty universal one of giving two machines to a work- 
er. Probably the greatest diversity is at the slubber, where 
sometimes one, sometimes two constitute a set. 


Who operate the speeders, men or women? Practice 
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differs here even among mills in the same locality. Inter- 
mediates and roving frames are usually attended by women; 
slubbers, however, may have men or women. As to the 
efficiency, the writer has found that on slubbers there is 
little difference between the two sexes. 

Is there a record kept of the single and double? And 
is it carefully followed up. The writer has seen many a 
good system made absolutely valueless from the fact that 
it was not followed up. 


when they do have to be told about the imperfect work has 


How the workers are approached 


a large bearing in the matter of holding it down to a min- 
imum. 
cause of the lack of understanding as to how to broach 
the matter properly to the operatives. 
How much doffing do the doffers do? 
work besides doffing? 
for them? What of spare hands? 
are a mighty important part of the speeder personnel,” 
Dick replied in response to a question of John. “Our 
system is to teach the most capable doffer every detail con- 
nected with speeder tenders work, then put her on spare- 
hand, and when a worker is absent let her run the frames 
of the absentee. 
attendants take turns at going on sparehand, the learner be 
ing entrusted with the responsibility of running their 
frames. 
necessary experience and confidence for handling a set of 


Many a good worker has been lost to a concern be- 


Do they do any 
Is there a chance for advancement 
“T think spare hands 


When there are no absentees the regular 


In this way the future speeder tender gains the 


frames, and there is, furthermore, always an efficient worker 
as spare who ean be used to straighten things out here and 
there on the section.” 

Have any experiments been made to determine whether 
two or three wrappings around the presser are the prope 
thing? 

Crayon marks are generally used for distinguishing the 
different hanks. In what way are the colors kept before the 
workers so that there can be no chance of wrong marking 
through a misunderstanding of what the colors really are? 
One firm the 
painted on it; Fig. 6. 


writer visited had boards with the colors 


The boards were hung in places con 
venient for the workers to get at. 

What disposition is made of the full and empty bob 
bins ? 


and 


Most mills have bobbin dumps for the full 
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empty. bobbins. There are, however, some coneerns which 


make use of boards—pin boards—for holding so many 
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bobbins, each bobbin be ing retainer 


of the wood or metal pin. Such a board 
sideview, Fig. 7. 
The trucks for 


differ radically for these two types of 


transportatior speeder bubdb 
in the for 
mer, the ordinary oblong kind 1S used, ther vood, fiber, or 
canvas; whereas in the second method, 
slide form, into which the boards are pushed, each board 
being by itself, and can be removed without disturbing its 
neighbors. See Fig. 8. This system has much to commend 
it, particularly for the handling of material between the 
last roving process and the spinning room, because, keeping 
the bobbins each by itself prevents any damage to the rov- 
ing, a condition usually existing with the ordinary pack 
method of storing and transportation. 

When a change has to be made from one hank to another 


who gives the orders and who carries them ou re the 








pape j \ svysten 


nstructions given verbally or written on 


that the writer has found seems (with but shght variations 


to be gaining in favor among the more progressively man 
aged ecard rooms, is that of attaching : ither printed 


change a 


or entirely filled out in ink, to the frame being 
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giving all the particular requisites for 


ean be consulted by all interested parties at 


machine 


the detection of errors before the 
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See Fig. 9. 
any plywork on your speeders. 


are more readily possible. 
“Have you ever done 
That is, any work usually done on a ply twister?” was a 
question John asked Dick “Yes,” replied the latter, “I re- 
move the second and third top rolls, and run the ends be- 
tween the front top and bottom rolls. The work usually is 
of a nature that requires a more uniform twist per inch 
than can be obtained on a spinning or twisting machine. I 
intend that if you cannot get an even twist from a gear 
driven spindle, you surely can never get it from a band o: 


ipe driven unit.” 


By the way, how many roving processes are there? If 
a four process mill, how was the change effeeted 
What changes had to be 
e three machines and how far back of the slubber did the 
Are the 
were they serapped and new roving 
If the 


etained, what change was made in the 


rmerly, 


thy ? 


o a thre made in the hank on 


hange extend? jack frames being used for th 

urd process ? Or 
machines substituted ? jacks, or some of them, wer 
flvers, if any was 
) 


ade? One firm the writer was associated with kept some 


its jack speeders, but lengthened the flyers an inch or 


What type of bobbins are used: plain top, beaded top, 


reinforeed beaded top, or metal top? Plain top bobbins 


may give a little trouble if the traverse is too long on ac 
ount of the ease with which the roving tends to slip over 
the nose of the bobbin. Beads and metal tips, of course, 
projecting slightly over the edge of the bobbins as they do, 
serve somewhat to check the roving unless the bobbins are 
ictually overrun. 

Metal top and bottoms are coming more and more into 


account of the longer life that they insure the 


vogue on 
bobbins 


prevents the bobbin from expanding as a cracked bobbin 


Another thing, the metal serves as a binder which 


does that has no such fitting. 
One of the most obnoxious practices in connection with 
speeder bobbins is that of eutting off the residue on a bob- 


arly 


bin ne empty—that is, after piecing in a full bobbir. 
Many thousands of bobbins are prematurely relegated to 
the boiler room, because the barrels are so badly splintered 
that it is really dangerous for any one to handle them; 
noreover, the splinters catch the roving so that it becomes 
iulmost a necessity to eut off a whole layer or so when the 
bobbin empties. 

What is the practice in connection with examining new 
bobbins? Are the flyers repaired when they wear? Is there 
inv trouble with bolsters clogging? And what is the sys- 
tem of cleaning and oiling them? 

What is the condition of the skewers? 
split ? 
skewers? A 


rathe: 


Are the points 
Is there a systematic looking over of the 
The 
says that the blanket of 


worn, 


periodical renewal? writer voices a 
general feeling when he 
silence on this subject covers a multitude of pretty sorry 
looking skewers. Have experiments ever been made to 
further reduce friction by glazing the points of the skewers? 
How are the skewer steps? 
How do the top rolls look? As though they were receiv- 


ing periodical care? Is there a for moving the 


front rolls back to the next lines on weighted top rolls3 
Is there 


system 


any sign of creasing? Is the top roll traverse 


working? 
Who oils the spindles? Are there any shaky spindles, 


vibrating flvers? Are the spindles in horizontal alignment ? 
: ] £ 
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Do the machines show signs of good care? Is there sys- 
tematic overhauling of parts that wear? How often are 
the bottom rolls scoured? What is the cleaning system? 
Is this system a well laid out one, and is it compulsory 
for the workers to carry it out? What is the percentage 
of waste? Is there a system of getting bad speeder work 
from the spinning room and what is the procedure in tak- 
ing it to the workers. 

The cleaning of flyers at doffing, the quality of leather 
for top rolls, the weighting of top rolls, the speed of spin- 
dles, the question of whether there is a greater strain on 
the roving in the front row than in the back, are a few 
more of the many other things that are sure to come up for 
a talking over. 

Epitor’s Nore—This is the fourth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Soniaman. The questions asked are open for dis- 
eussion in our regular department entitled “How Other 
Men Manage.” 
s not to be expected that all will agree, but it is quite 
probable that each man will have his reason why, and that 


All readers are invited to participate. It 


s what makes it interesting 


Modern picking machinery and its relation to better 
manufacturing, is discussed in an attractive booklet just 
issued by H. & B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

The following machinery is informatively described and 
attractively illustrated: Hopper bale opener; automatic 
feed regulator; condensers; conveying and distributing sys- 
tems; automatic hopper feeder; new No. 3 hopper feeder; 
cleaning trunks; Crighton opener; exhaust opener; cage 
automatic 


exhauster; Buckley opener; consolidated 


feeder, Buckley opener and breaker lapper; self-feeding 


new 


opener; single beater breaker lapper with gauge box and 


condenser; combination self-feeding opener and single beat 
er breaker lapper; single beater finisher lapper; and roving 
Waste opener. 

A description of the new picking equipment recently 
installed by this company at the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is the final chapter in the book. 

Extensive investigation with anti-friction shaft bearings 
has resulted in the design of a Timken roller shaft bearing 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. This bearing is described and illustrated 
in Bulletin No. 4048, which is issued by this company. 

The bearing is designed to withstand both radial and 
axial thrust and to earry large momentary overloads. In 
construction, two Timken tapered roller bearings are mount- 
ed on a ground steel sleeve and fitted into an accurately 
machined cast iron housing. The ends of the sleeve are 
slotted and threaded and two clamping collars which serve 
to hold the grease seals in place and to secure accurate ad- 
justment of the bearings on the sleeve, are screwed on to 
the threaded ends. 

To mount the bearing on the shaft it is simply neces- 
sary to slip it on complete and tighten the screws into the 
clamping rings. This tightens the sleeve on the shaft, there 
by locating the shaft with reference to the bearing. It is 
unnecessary to adjust the bearing, as this is done at the 
factory. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured direct from the 
Milwaukee office of the from any of its 
branches. 


company or 
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In the early days of the cotton mill business—so early, 
in fact, that man was still developing his brain by the sim- 
ple process of hanging by his tail so the blood could run 
to his head—there scampered through the forests of Europe 
a quéer, dog-sized animal with five toes by the name of 
Eohippus. 


Hippy didn’t have any such,name then, but that didn’t 


worry him. It was not until long afterward that scientific 
gentlemen, who could not think in less than four syllables, 
bestowed it upon him as a mark of respect, for this littl 
fleet-footed fellow, with one eye looking out for carnivorous 
neighbors who might gobble him down in an absent-minded 
and friendly way and the other eye open for good grass 
and underbrush, was destined to occupy a large place in 
then. But 


He spent half his time run- 


the world’s history, although he didn’t know it 
that didn’t worry him either. 
ning from his enemies and the other half running after 
something to satisfy an appetite made keen by the previous 
exercise, and would probably have been right around there 
yet if he had not come to the edge of the woods one day and 
found a good green hill covered with the best grass he had 
ever seen. It was the first open space he had found so far, 
and there was enough grass to keep him the rest of his life, 
so he went right into it up to the ears and ate and ate until 
he had to stop and blow. 

Right there was where the history of the world began 
to change, for Hippy, knee deep in clover, looked up and 
saw away off another hill dancing in the pleasant afternoon 
heat, hazy with the mist of desire, sweet with a lush growth 
of green things that seemed to stretch out their arms to him 
And Hippy went. Although he 
already so full he could hardly wiggle, he deserted his good 


and beckon him on. was 


pasture, forgot it completely, and galloping down the hill, 
jumped the creek and raced up the other side as hard as hé 
could go. 


It was the same kind of grass exactly but it tasted better 


somehow, for a while anyway, so he ate a whole lot more 


until his eyes bulged out and his stomach dragged the 


ground and he had to stop and think it over. It certainly 
the top of the hill 


he felt 


was wonderful grass right on to and 


beyond for all he knew, and it wasn’t long before 
sufficiently recovered to go and see if it really was on the 
other side, and as he struggled up to the top the more he 


+ 


thought of it the more he became convinced that if 


grass 
really grew there it must be better than what he had 
found. So he went and tried it, and beyond that there was 
another hill, and after that another and another, so that 
by night time poor little Hippy was not only so overeaten 
that he was quite sure he would never want anything more 
as long as he lived, but he was hopelessly lost as well, and 
didn’t have any idea how to get back home. But that didn’t 
worry him either. He was too full to think about it, so he 
crawled under a bush and went to sleep. 

In the morning it was the same thing over again. There 
were other hills that had to be investigated and after them 
still others so that he ate and ran and ran and ate and 
kicked up his heels and nickered for joy, and the more he 


ran the hungrier he got, and the more he ate the better he 
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Hippy and the Verdant Vista 





could see the rood grass over on the next hill. 
he thought he would stop. There wer 


to himself, “This is good enough for anybody I think I 





had better stay here and be satisfied,’ but before long he 
would find himself looking off at another place and the 
farther off it was the better’ it looked, and in the end he 
always went over there and found it \ the san 

grass after all, or maybe if ‘anything 1 quite ro 

So, in all of his wandering, Hipp 
mind the pictute of an ideal gr ,ag r r 
and luscious that there eould 1 I ! r 
and he excused |] vreedy ran ‘ elf | ng 
that he was really looking for yrass an n 
he found it he would stop and | And he kept 
running from one place to anothe yt understanding fhat 
nothing could be quite as good as his ideal and nof realizing 
that the restless seeking for p er o fastened 
itself upon him that he would 
if he had found it 

He did not realize either tha eg hare 
Not seeing any of his former play: » he did: now 
that he had grown larger, stronger, quickér of b nd 
foot. When the hairs of his tail grew longer he ynly 
thought what a handy thing it was to swat flies with, and 
as four of his toes grew together to forn lid hoof, while 
the other toe ran up the back of his leg to get out of the 
way, he only thought how ekyv he was to be able to kick 
the daylights out of his enem For Hippy had grown 
into a horse without knowing it. His mind was on the grass 
he was going to find some day, the day that he was going to 
settle down, the grass that w r r side o t 
hill—until he got there. 

At last, after one long hot da n the eating had been 
getting poorer and poorer and Hippy was desperately hun 
ery, he stretched his neck up as r eould and saw 
the place he had been looki or s r He sure it 
was the place. Nowhere else could the trees give such a 
delightful shade, no other grass coulda kk so good, and off 
he went. But when he got there so tired and hungry that 
he could hardly move, it was the ve place he had started 
from so long ago. Hippy was b 

Around him there gathered former friends. T 
were smaller than he remembered them and looked different, 
somehow; and what hurt him worse thar hunger or his 
sore feet was that they did 1 seem to remember him. 
“Hello,” he said. “Hello, bi don’t you remember me? 
It’s little old Hippy come home.” B vould: peak 
to him. He had changed so they didn’t believe him. Thought 
he was trying to fool them, and 1 eir distrust they orig- 
inated the first slang word tha story records. “This,” 
they exclaimed in unison, “is a horse on us,” and they 
chased him off. 

There is nothing new about this story, nothing original 
It is merely an adaptation of what probably the oldest 


story in the world, older than any history we know of, for 
this disposition to get over on the other side of the hill for 
a look-see is what has made history since the world began. 
It is a fable with two morals and a great deal of argument 
d duplicates in the 


on both sides. It has had a thousa 
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past, will have a thousand in the future. It is the story 
into the land of Nod to begin life over 
Children of Israel wandering through the 
a promised land none of them 


of Cain, going 
again; of the 
wilderness in search of 
were ever to reach; of Columbus tetering across a waste 
of waters in a crazy cockle shell toward a new land for the 
discovery of which he was to endure countless hardships and 
thankless poverty. It is the story of all the argosies, mi- 
grations and hegiras with whose blood and sweat the prog- 
ress of the world has been written. And it is the story of 
a great many cotton mill men today. 

There are those who will say that Hippy should never 
have rambled off, but should have stayed home and been 
content. These home bodies will remind you that distance 
lends enchantment to a view which turns out to be a very 
ordinary piece of ground when you get there, and wisely 
state that a rolling stone gathers no moss. They will point 
out that Hippy went to a lot of trouble and ran a deuce of 
a long way to come back a ragged outcast, and suggest 
that if he had stayed home as a decent body should he might 
have been an alderman or something instead of a job for 
the board of health. 

Others will answer that moss is not a desirable adjunct 
to a good live stone anyway, and that only by rolling can 
a polish be attained. They will also insist, and having 
tried it, will state with the voice of authority, that the 
grass very often is greener on the other side of the hill and 
worth going after. Then they will eall attention to the 
fact that Hippy, through his adventure, grew into a horse, 
which, after all, is the main argument. 

The little Eohippus, striking out from his fellows into 
unexplored territory, weak and timid and useless, grew by 
stress of circumstances into man’s greatest helpmate. True, 
he came back hungry and tired and broke, which has always 
been the way of wanderers, but he was no longer the little 
doz-sized Hippy. He had grown into something much big- 
ger and better, so much so in fact that he had never realized 
the change until he stood again among his old friends. So 
when they had chased him off and he had had time to think 
it over he went back and announced that he not only in- 
tended to stay there, but had decided to be the boss while 
he was at it and coolly kicked a few dissenters into the 
middle of the week following to prove his opinion. 

That clinched the argument, and Hippy was the high 
Hee-Haw for as long as he wanted to be, but there comes 
the tragic part of it. He didn’t last long. One day when 
he happened to wander off to the edge of the woods he 
looked out over the valley as he had done before, and awa: 
off yonder the shadows of the clouds drifted lazily over 
the hills and green things stretched out their branches to 
him and zip! Hippy was off and gone and never did come 
back. He had the rambling habit and couldn’t quit. 

So while this fable does carry two separate and nen- 
the famous algebraic plusses 
create a minus on the paper and a vacuum in the head, it 
This Hippyhorse, running and eat- 
ing and fighting himself into something better bears a very 


tralizing morals, which like 
also carries a warning. 


strong resemblance to a great many men in the mill business 
who, by dint of varied experience, accumulated here and 
there, have broadened their outlook and capacity to fit 
responsible jobs, but it seems that a large percentage of 
them, like Hippy, get the traveling habit and can’t stop. 
It would probably be hard to find any other industry ex- 
cept those which from their nature require an occasional 
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change of location which has experienced as much moving 
and swapping around as this of ours. 
the purpose to say here that this was not and still is not-a 


Mind you, it is not 


good thing within limits. The object is to eall attention to 
the danger of forming such a habit and the consequences 
thereof. 

With the exception of the general run of ordinary labor 
who, with the coming of the mills, found themselves unex- 
pectedly released from the land which had heretofore been 
their sole dependence, and who trouped the length and 
breadth of the country in a sort of holiday spirit with no 
particular object in view except the exercise of their right 
and ability to move as often as they pleased, mill men 
change places from the three causes typified in the three 
examples mentioned above. First, like Cain, through com 
pulsion because of past sins of omission or commission; 
second, as the Children of Israel in search of some ideal 
place where everything will be so pretty that there will be 
nothing to do but sit around and enjoy it; third, like Co- 
lumbus, striking out for some definite purpose, with a well 
established end in view. 
without a doubt the most frequent and the most incurable. 

A man will doubtless move when he has to and there is 
no other alternative. Another will weigh the expense and 
inconvenience against a definite advantage and move when 
the advantage outweighs the drawbacks, and both of them 
will profit in the end, the one by the recollection of past 
mistakes, the other by the stimulus of hopes for the future; 
but the man who moves for the fun of it will, in the course 
of time, find his past experience more of a liability than 
an asset. He will find that having come to the place where 
he would like to stop he will be unable to do so, either 
through an ingrown inability to keep still or because of his 
reputation as a rambler. It has more than once transpired, 
when for some reason a man or two must be laid off that 
the management has said, “Let old man Shakefoot go. He’s 
on the move all the time anyway and won’t mind it. He’d 
more than likely leave before long anyway,’ and old man 
Shakefoot finds himself on the trail again for no other rea- 
son than that he has already moved too many times. 

It is indeed difficult to find any man, either high or low, 
and who has followed the cotton mill business for any 
number of years, who will not confess, willingly or other- 
wise, that he has pretty well covered the country during 
that time. Formerly this was not only exeusable, but there 
is no doubt that the condition of things during the de- 
velopment of the industry encouraged and required the 
transplanting of certain kinds of experience and ability 
into new territory, and if the same conditions still obtained 
this fable would have been But 
times are almost gone. While still a long way from its 
ultimate development, the manufacture of cotton is not, 
from a labor standpoint, in the fluid condition in which it 


Of the three, the second elass is 


never written. those 


was. It has erystallized to a large extent, and the invention 
and study of “labor turn-over” has thrown a new light on 
the transient worker. 

Mills are increasingly reluctant to employ families who 
cannot give good reason for wanting to move from their 
former locations, and in the employment of men higher 
up it is often vitally important to secure those who will 
make a practically permanent connection. For this reason 
it has lately become almost impossible for an outsider to 
secure a good job with the larger concerns, no matter how 


good his record is. They do not want him because, knowing 
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Cotton Yarn Calculations 


BY ARTHUR H. DICK 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THI \ H 


System of Numbering Cotton Yarns. 
In the cotton trade the counts of yarn are based cn a 
standard length of 840 yards, called a hank; a hank being 


the number of yards equal to the standard of any yarn, o1 


the yards in one pound of number one yarn. From this it 
is seen that the standard for cotton yarn is a hank of 840 
yards, weighing one pound, and it is spoken of as a number 


one yarn, or one count cotton. 
When dealing with cotton yarns, the above standard 
will always be used, as well as the following weights: 
7,000 grains 16 ounces 
16 ounces 1 pound 
Single Yarns. 
It is the number of hanks, of 840 yards, in one pound 


of yarn that denotes the counts. That is to say, the counts 
increase as the yards per pound increase. 
Example: What are the yards per pound in one pound 
of 10s cotton? 
Yards per pound of 
ls cotton = 1 & 840 — 840 yards. 
2s cotton = 2 « 840 — 1,680 yards 
10 «& 840 8,400 vards. 


The many caleulations required when dealing with cot- 


10s cotton 


ton yarns are derived from one equation: 
length in yards 


= a ae = ] 


840 weight in pounds counts 
Example : 
3,360 vards 


840 2 pounds * 2s 

For all the following calculations rules are given, which 
the reader should learn if he is not already familiar with 
them. 

Finding Counts. 

To find the counts when the weight in pounds and the 
length in yards are known, divide the length in yards by 
the weight in pounds times the standard. 

Example: If 151,200 yards of cotton yarn weigh 6 
pounds, what are the counts? 

151,200 
—_———- 30s 
6 x 840 

To find the counts when the weight in ounces and the 
length in yards are known, multiply the length in vards by 
16 (ounces in a pound) and divide by the weight in ounces 
times the standard. 

Example: If 21,000 yards of cotton yarn weigh 20 
ounces, what are the counts? 

21,000 16 
—_—_—__——— = 20s 
20 « 840 

To find the counts when the length in inches and the 
weight in grains are known, multiply the length in inches 
Ly 7,000 (grains in one pound) and divide by 36 (inches 
in one yard) times the weight in grains times the standard. 

Example: If 432 inches of cotton yarn weigh 5 grains, 
what are the counts? 


4 y 
+.) i000 


6 » R40) 


Finding Length in Yards. 


To find the lengt vare en the nis anc ele 
in pounds are known, muilip 
counts, and the standard together 


Example: What is the lengt t ! 7 


30s eotton yarns? 


f 3() 840 176.000 
To find the lengt] yar 
and the counts are known, multiply t welght in ounces, 
the counts, and the standard together and divide by 16 
Example : What is the lenet n rds ot Y ounees 
20s cotton varn? 
9 20) 840 
9 450 
16 
To find the length in yards when the weight in grains 


and the counts are known, multiply the weight in grains, 
the counts, and the standard together and divide by 7,000 

Example: What is the length in yards of 5 grains of 
40s cotton yarn? 

5S 40 * 840 
24 yards 
7,000 
Finding Weights. 


To find the weight in pounds when the counts ar 


9 


in yards are known, divide the length in vards by the 


counts times the standard. 
Example: What is the weight in pounds of 168,000 
vards of 50s cotton arn? 
168,000 
a + pounds 


50 840 


To find the weight in ounees when the counts an 





in yards are known, multiply the length in yards by 16 a 
divide by the counts times the standard 
Example: What is the weight in ounces of 80,640 
yards of 32s cotton yarn? 
80,640 « 16 
- 48 ounces 
32 840 
To find the weight in grains when the counts and length 


in yards are known, multiply the length in yards by 7,000 


and divide by the counts times the standard. 


Example: What is the weight in grains of 945 yards 
of 15s cotton yarn? 
945 << 7.000 


- - - 525 grains 
1 840 
Equivalents. 

Unfortunately the standards for yarns spun from fibers 
other than cotton differ. Thus, the standards are: for 
woolen yarn, 1,600 yards; for worsted yarn, 560 yards; 
and for linen yarn, 300 vards. The standard for spun silk, 
which is used in the manufacture of fine cotton goods, is 


the same as that of cotton, 840 yards. 




















































It is sometimes necessary in cotton manufacturing to 
find the equivalent cotton count of a known count in an- 
other system. For this ealeulation the following rule is 
used : 

Multiply the known count of yarn by its standard and 
divide by the standard of the desired system. 

Example: What is the cotton equivalent of (a) a 21s 
woolen, (b) a 60s worsted, and (c) a 42s linen? 


21 1,600 
(a) — == 40s cotton. 
840 
60 x 560 
(b) — -—_——- 40s cotton. 
840 
42 300 
(¢) sos = 15s cotton 
840 
Ply Yarns, 
Ply yarns are often used in the manufacture of cotton 


goods for selvages and for cords. These yarns are produced 
by twisting together two or more ends of yarn of equal 
When 


such a manner their weight is changed considerably, but 


or unequal counts. yarns are twisted together in 


the only change in their length is a slight amount due to 
contraction. 
the usual 


When ply 


practice is to indicate the ply and give the counts of the 


Numbering. numbering yarns, 
single yarn. That is, if a ply yarn is composed of two ends 
of 28s cotton yarn it is known as “two ply twenty-eights” 
and it is written 2/28s. 
two ends of 28s yarn were twisted together and that the 


The figures 2/28s signify that 


ply yarn is equal in weight to a single end of 14s—with a 
slight exception. During the process of twisting, the ends 
making the ply yarn a little shorter than 
No 


hard and fast rule can be given here for determining the 


contract slightly ; 
the single ends of which the ply yarn is composed. 


amount of contraction that takes place during twisting, and 
as it is so very slight it will not be considered in any of the 
following calculations. 
Ply Yarns Composed of Equal Counts. 
In the case of ply yarns composed of equal counts, the 
ply or twist count is equal to the single counts divided by 
the ply. 


Examples What are the counts of a ply yarn com- 
posed of two ends of 30s cotton yarn? 
30 — 2 — 15s 
Proof: 
1 lb. of 30s cotton yarn = 30 < 840 = 25,200 yards 
1 Ib. of 30s cotton yarn — 30 « 840 = 25,200 yards 


SRN at a ob he eee amehs KOwe 25,200 vards 
the rule for finding the counts: 
25,200 
— = lds 
840 « 2 
What are the counts of a ply yarn com- 
posed of three ends of 60s cotton yarn? 
60 — 3 = 20s 
Ply Yarns Composed of Unequal Counts. 

It is not often that it is necessary to twist together 
yarns of different counts to form a ply yarn. It is some- 
times necessary though when a fancy yarn or twist is de- 
sired. 

To find the counts of a ply yarn composed of two ends 


Then, using 


Example : 
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of different counts, multiply the two counts together and 
divide by their sum. 
Example; What are the counts of a ply yarn com- 
posed of a 30s and a 20s cotton yarn? 
30 & 20 
—— = 12s 
30 + 20 
To find the of a ply yarn composed of more 
than two ends of different counts, divide the highest counts 


counts 


by itself and by each of the other counts, then divide the 
highest counts by the sum of these results. 
Example: What are the counts of a ply yarn com- 


posed of one end each of a 20s, a 30s, and a 60s cotton 


yarn? 
60 60 l 
60 30 2 
60 — 20 = 3 
6 
60 — 6 10s 
To find the counts of a ply yarn composed of more 


than one end of the different counts, divide the highest 
counts by itself and by each of the other counts, multiply 
each result by the number of ends of that count, and divide 
the highest counts by the sum of the last results. 
Example: What are the counts of a ply yarn com- 


posed of 3 ends of 60s, 3 ends of 30s, and 2 ends of 20s 


cotton yarn? 


60 —- 60 —1 3 3 
60 — 30 2x 3= 6 
60 20 : 2 6 
15 

60 — 15 4s 


Sometimes a ply yarn of a certain counts is desired and 
it is necessary to find the counts of a yarn that twisted with 
a known counts will produce the desired counts. 

To find the counts to be twisted with another counts to 
produce a desired counts, multiply the known counts by the 
desired counts and divide by their difference, 

Example: What counts of yarn must pve twisted with 
a 60s cotton yarn to produce a 40s cotton yarn? 

60 « 40 
ee 120s 
60 — 40 
What counts of yarn must be twisted with a 
20s and a 30s cotton yarn to produce a 10s cotton yarn? 
First, find the counts resulting from twisting a 20s and a 
30s cotton yarn together: 


Example: 


20 « 30 
———_—— 12s 
20 + 30 

Then, find the unknown counts: 
12 « 10 
——— = 60s 
12 — 10 


When a certain weight of ply yarn is desired it is 
necessary to find the weight of each single yarn of the 
different counts that are to be used to produce the required 
weight of ply yarn. The following rule is applicable to 
all caleulations of this character: 

Divide the highest counts by itself and by each of the 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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Towels and Toweling 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


The examples described in the preceding installment of 
ordinary and medical hucks are typical of the great bulk of 
this class of fabric. Nevertheless, the huckaback motif is 
very adaptable, and is found in twill and diamond forms on 
comparatively large numbers of threads and picks, as well 
as in smaller variations. 

One of this last-mentioned class is exemplified by the 





Fia. 69. 
two fabrics V and W reproduced in Fig. 69. Both have 
exactly the same weave, viz., that known as the “hasket 
huck” or “honey-comb huck’”’; the two cloths, however, are 
in different qualities. The upper fabric V is of unbleach- 
ed but boiled flax tow-warp and filling, while the lower 
sample W is of bleached yarns of the same kind. The up- 














per fabric V has 53 threads and 56 picks per inch, while 
the lower cloth W has 45 threads and 50 picks per incl 
The fabrie W, Fig. 69, has evidentlv been subjected to 


heavier pressure in finishing than fabrie V; it is not the 
best practice to give these fabrics too heavy a pressur 
the finishing process, as great pressure obviously flattens 


the cloth and tends to obscure the characteristie surface 


features of the structure. A light beetling is usually suffi 
cient. 

The point-paper plan for both weaves V and W, Fig. 
69, is given at X, Fig. 70. It is complete on 18 threads 


and 18 picks, and four units or repeats are shown. It may 
be woven on 4 harnesses, with any suitable draft and weav- 
ing plan. Weaving plan Y, Fig. 70, has the advantage of 


having the plain interweaving threads on the front two 





harnesses; it would be used along with the draft Z in the 
same figure. But it is more usual to employ the proper 
variant of the so-called huckaback draft—one example of 
which is shown at V, Fig. 68—and’ its appropriate weav- 
ing plan, because of the facility given to changing over to 
plain weave. 

The weave X, Fig. 70, is known, as already stated, as 
the basket or honeycomb huck, and the warp threads for 
such cloths are generally reeded two threads per split. The 
ordinary 10 by 10 huck, as well as the 10 by 6 Devon or 
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medical hack, is also reeded in two, but, on the other hand, 
they are occasionally reeded in twos and threes alternately. 
In the latter case, two floating threads with a plain 
weave thread between form the group of three, while the 
maining interlacing plain threads form the group otf two, 
Figure 71 is reproduced from a small sample of border- 
ed huckaback of a special kind and which contains 44 
threads per inch of unbleached but boiled flax line, and 36 
picks per inch of bleached flax tow filling. The threads 
forming the stripe proper are 2-fold red and 2-fold white 
cotton yarns, worked double warp, i.e., two threads in each 
mail of the harness. 
The order of the warp is indicated below: 


2-fold white 


) ¢ ») 
Iablendd r a 4 shia shonin | Revers 
Unbleached 
flax line 18 < and 
2-fold Turkey | Repeat. 
red cotton 8 <2 16 


Che bracket and vertical line represent the middle of the 
fabric, and x is half the number of threads forming th 
body of the cloth. 

The design for the fabric in Fig. 71 is shown at A in 
Fig. 72, and indicates that the unit weave is complete on 18 
threads and 18 picks, while the weaving plan B shows that 


6 harnesses are necessary. The draft corresponding to 





Fig. 73 


this weaving plan appears at C in the same figure. This 


draft keeps the plain threads on the two front harnesses; 
as these threads have the maximum amount of interlacing, 
they have the minimum chance of breakage, and are in the 
most convenient position for easy repair. 

Figure 73 shows a fabric woven in twilled huckaback 
with 40 threads per inch of 2-fold cotton warp and 48 picks 
per inch of flax tow filling. The corresponding point- 
paper design appears at D in Fig. 74, along with one weav- 
ing plan F, and the corresponding draft E. The weave is 
complete on 20 threads and 20 picks, and capable of being 
drafted on 6 harnesses. The construction may be readily 
followed by comparison with weave M in Fig. 66, and by 
noting how the design is built up in blocks of 5 threads and 
5 picks. 

A union fabric, woven with 50 threads per inch of 2-fold 
cotton warp and 45 picks per inch of linen filling, is re- 
produced in Fig. 75. It is a typical example of a diamond 
huckaback. Four repeats of the unit weave are shown at 
G in Fig. 76, where it will be noticed that although the 
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unit weave is complete on 40 threads and 40 picks and a 
comparatively elaborate effect is produced, yet only 6 
harnesses are_necessary for its reproduction; see weaving 
plan H and the corresponding draft J in the same figure 
this draft carries the plain threads on the front two har- 
nesses. 


The construction of the complete design may be readily 
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Fic. 74. 
understood after reference to the key plan N and to the 
three different 5 by 5 blocks K, L and M in Fig. 76. The 
key-plan N contains 8 by 8 64 small squares. Some of 
these squares are filled in‘solid block, others are left blank, 


while the remainder are marked in crosses. The complete 
key-plan N obviously represents a small diamond design. 


In the development of the complete weave G in Fig. 76, 





Fig. 75. 


each little square of the key-plan represents a block of 
5 threads and 5 picks. Those squares which are solid black 
in the key-plan N, are marked similarly to K, the warp 
float effect, while those squares marked with crosses are 
marked similarly to M, the plain weave effect. Lastly, 


(Continued on page 75.) 
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Human Relationships in Industry 


Dy W. M. 


Orders. 

One of the duties of any executive, either major or 
minor, is to give orders, directions or suggestions. This 
is a perfectly natural deduction. He must have sub-execu 
tives or operatives, who work in his department. In order 
for work to proceed efficiently, he must direct it, using the 
three means indicated in the first sentence. There are times 
when each one of these means should be used. Orders, 
directions, suggestions indicate degrees of mental states, 
and methods of securing action. 

Orders and the way they are delivered indicate the 
type of executive the group have as their overseer or fore- 
man. ‘They also indicate the type of man the executive is. 
All people, rich or poor, great or small, desire authority. 
They like to boss. They like to control. They like to 
walk around and have things done. Many people who 
crave this ability are unfit to have it. It is a very great 
responsibility to have authority to control the human fac- 
tor in industry, or to direct and route production or opera- 
tions. Many people in the possession of authority think 
they must always be giving evidence of their possession. 
They think they must demonstrate to those under them 
how powerful they are, and to those above them how well 
they use the responsibility that has been entrusted to them. 
Hence, they go here and there, ordering this and that, 
parading like a peacock strutting with his tail spread in a 
kaleidoscope of colors, good to look at, but not meaning 
much. They think in a large measure of their own pomp- 
osity, dignity, and with what awe and reverence the oper- 
atives regard them, when it is often the case that just the 
reverse is true. 

I have noticed that the greatest executives seemingly 
use their authority least. A Ford car puffs and vibrates 
rapidly under a load, but a Packard or Rolls-Royce quiet 
ly rolls off and noiselessly takes the grade. In other 
words, the man who is continually giving orders and count- 
ermanding orders, and flits and frets about his work, ap- 
peals to me as a man of small calibre. 

Routine work, well planned, needs but very little au 
thoritative manifestation in its execution. 

The fact that an operating executive is compelled to 
issue so many orders and directions is not due to the oper- 
atives only indirectly. Directly, it is due to the executive. 
It is his problem to examine himself to find out why sueh 
is the case. 

Besides the technical characteristics of the order there 
are certain facts which the executive should take into con 
sideration. 

The tone of his voice has a great deal to do with its 
comprehension and happy execution. The facial expres- 
sion accompanying the order is a factor in its effectiveness. 
In short, the general manner of giving orders is a great 
factor in the influence, execution, and reaction desired. 
An executive generally grows in favor or disfavor with 
his group according to the methods he uses in giving orders. 
There are some executives whose slightest wish is hastily 
and happily executed. There are others whose orders are 
executed only because of pure necessity and then only so 
far as possible to prevent trouble. An old adage, “Not 
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what you say, but what vou are, 1 great factor 11 : 
supreme responsibility of the overseer 

There are five objectives to be attained in this confer- 
ence: 

l. To discover the component parts ol an order. 

2. To analyze the causes for defects or misinterpret 
tions of orders. 

3. To discuss the costs of the defects or misinterpreta- 
tions of orders. 

4. To discuss the means of overcoming the misinter- 
pretations of orders. 


5. To diseuss the manner of giving orders. 


Below are nine cases which the conference leader may 
use with the group in trying to determine these five ob- 
jectives. It is also suggested that the various members 
of the group shall project actual cases, oceurring in their 


experience, stating the conditions necessitating the orders, 
the form and method of giving the order, and the results 
obtained. Names and personalities should be excluded and 
the diseussion should be conducted without bias or preju- 
dice. The five objectives indicated should be used as head 
ings for results of the diseussion of eases. 


the country ereet- 


1. A foreman from another part of 
ing machinery in a southern mill told a local man to get 
him some roving skewers. The man stated that they did 
not have any. The local term was roving stick What 
was the matter with this order? 

2. A new overseer in taking charge of a room hired 
several new hands. A few days later it was reported that 
a great deal of theft was evident The overseer ordered 
the doors locked and evervone searched. What was the 
matter with this order? 

3. <A foreman in a machine shop asked one of his help 
to get him a journal. The fellow preceeded up town and 
purchased the daily journal which he handed to the fore 
man upon his return. What was the matter with this 


order? 


+ f 





4. A fire in a spinning room necessitated the use of 
outside water pressure. The master mechanic was ordered 
to turn on the water. The mechanic he sent turned on 
every hydrant but the right one. What caused this faulty 
eerrving out of orders? 

5. An overseer instructed one of his new help to gt 
to the master mechanie and seeure ten feet of single ply 
2-inch leather belt beveled on each end, a ean of cement and 
two clamps and to hurry up and not fail to returt th 
everything. Is there anything the matter with this order? 

6. A weaving overseer ordered a second hand ingre 
the warp on style No. 452 from 39s to 40s. The overseer 
a few minutes later caught the second hand changing every 
loom in the sectio1 What caused t faultv earrving out 
of orders? 

a. A earding overseer ordered his second han to ave 
a certain change made on a slubber The overseer noticed 
a tew minutes later that the roving was running light 
What caused this error? 

8. A barge of lumber had torn loose from its mooring 
and was rapidly moving down stream toward another 
barge anchored several vards away. The foremar on 
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The man on the 
boat shouted, “It hasn’t any rope attached.” The foreman 
What was the trouble 


shore shouted, “Throw out your anchor.” 


shouted, “Throw it out anyway.” 
here? 

9. A man in charge of group workmen, whenever there 
is a disagreeable job to do will ask a man if he doesn’t 


want to do it. The man does it grudgingly. Is this a good 


way to give an order? 
The following outlines and explanations are the result 
the above and other eases with a group 


of a diseussion of 


I operative executives: 


I Component parts of ar order 1. Who? 2. What? 
3 Where? 4. When? 5. Whv? 6. How? 

The first four of these components are always present 
when an order is properly given. The fifth may be term 
ed an explanatory characteristic and is often necessary. 
The sixth should be a component under certain conditions. 

An order must be given to some one, to do something, 
it some time, and at or in some place. You may not agree 


with this statement. These four are always present, either 


expressed or implied. The absence of any one of these 
factors renders an order incomplete. 
An overseer in passing through his department sees a 


man striving to lift some heavy object. He remarks, “John, 


get some one to help you lift that,” then he passes on. 

It happens that there is not a very cooperative spirit in 
John turns 
The worker 


says, “Did the overseer say for me to help you?” 


the organization and particularly toward John. 


to a fellow worker and asks him to help him. 


John replies, “He said for me to get somebody.” 
So the fellow task with the 
reply, “Well, get somebody then.” 


worker turns to his own 
By and by the overseer comes back and John is still 
working alone and the heavy object has not been moved. 
Who is to blame? 
We have all heard of the sergeant who got permission 
His 


C.O. asked him to see if there was any mail for him. The 


from his commanding officer to go to the post office. 


returned and informed the C.0O. that there was 
The C 
replied, “Sir, you only ordered me to see if you had mail.” 
What 


sergeant 


mail for him. . O. asked him for it, but the sergeant 


was the trouble here? 
In giving an order, the sixth component is not neces 


sary unless the exeeutor of the order does not understand 


how to execute it, or unless the giver of the order desires 


it executed in a special or particular way. The overseer 
that the 


stand the way he desires it executed, or he has no right to 


must be sure receiver of the order must under- 


censure the executor unless the executor of the order pre- 


meditatedly and wilfully failed in earrying it out. There 
other conditions and doubtless are, in which the 
There 


are certain responsibilities that rest upon the receiver of 


may be 


sixth component should be a factor of an order. 
the order, when he knows he does not understand or fully 


understand how to execute it, and does not let this fact 
be known. 

The fifth component or “Why?” may seem to many as 
The old maxim of 
the Army, “A soft head and a hard backbone make a good 
It is not 
All he needs 


Why he does it, or why it is done, is none 


entirely superfluous and unnecessary. 


soldier,’ is sometimes a slogan of an overseer. 
necessary for the operative to know why? 
is to do the job. 
A 


of his business. 


I reeall discussing this component of an order with a 
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group of foremen in a railroad shop. This ease was brought 
forward with many others, showing that under certain con- 
ditions it was necessary for the operative to know why. 
There is a-standard way to put the flanges on the drive 
wheels of a locomotive. There was, in this shop, a job of 
putting the flanges on the drive wheels of a certain loco- 
motive. These wheels, because of some peculiarity due to 


function right with 
The 


giving the order for this work said he felt that it was 


use or some other cause, would not 


the flanges put on the standard way. foreman, in 
necessary for the workman to know why for two reasons. 
One reason was, to impress upon him the peculiarity of 
these wheels, and second, that the workman might use his 
skill in overcoming the previous defects. 


rhe 


mind of man is a wonderful thing in its ramblings 


and conclusions. An intelligent workman is a more effi 
cient man than the one who works blindly, doing things 
when he does not understand for what reason they are 


done. The 


or the machine, is a wonderful assistant to happiness and 


mind, working in conjunction with the hand, 
contentment. It will be well for the group to pause here 
and project certain orders that have been given in which 
the fifth and sixth components should be parts 

It is possible for an order to be given, and then certain 
defects or misinterpretations to arise. This brings us to 
the analysis of the second objective 

II. Causes for defects or misinterpretation of orders: 

1. Haste. (a) On part of one giving order. (b) On 


part of one receiving order 


2. Inattention. 
3. Lack of conciseness. 
4. Lack of completeness. 


) 


. Vagueness. 


6. Lack of understanding on part of man receiving 
order. 


7. Indirect orders. 

8. Too much to remember. 

9. Delivery at wrong time. 
10. Multiplicity of orders. 
11. Lack of proper sequence. 
12. Excitement. 

13. Lack of knowledge of 
14. Forgetting to give orders. 
15. 


These are some of the reasons brought out. 


conditions 


Forgetting to follow orders. 
There are 
many others, and they can be added to these as the group 
suggests them. A caution that should be contained in all 
of these chapters, and I have tried to put it in, is that 
the conference leader should not copy these outlines or sug 
gestions on the board, but should develop them in the 
group. 

Again, the order in which they come is of little impor- 
If the 
group them under certain heads after they are developed, 


tance in their development. leader desires to re- 
he may use his judgment, but the main objective, is to get 
the members of the group to realize that there are causes, 
and then find them. 

Errors and omissions are costly. 
Some of them can be com- 


Defects and misinter 
pretations of orders are costly. 
puted in dollars and cents. Others can be indicated, and 
their value can not be thus measured, but the cost factor 


is often greater than the pure financial one. The third 


(Continued on 70.) 
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Make the most of 
your daylight 


WAHCOLITE is the most efficient and the 
most economical inside mill white that you can 
buy. Wahcolite will not chip, crack or turn 
yellow. 


Figured over a period of years, Wahcolite 
means a big saving for you. Not only from a 
standpoint of increased production, but in an 
actual saving of light. Wahcolite keeps day- 
light on the job more hours per day. 


Let us send you complete information about 
this master mill white. Write today for free 
booklet No. 19, ‘‘Keeping in the Spotlight.” 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Brooklyn BOSTON Jacksonville 


WAHCOLITE 
A Bay State product 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


It is understood that the Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant at Alabama City, Alabama, will be electrified. 
The mill now operates from steam power with mechanical 
drive, and it is reported that electric motors will be install- 
ed, and power procured from the lines of the Alabama 
Power Company. 

The Profile Cotton Mills, at Jacksonville, Alabama, have 
placed a contract for the installation of a High Duty air- 
conditioning system with automatic regulation. The equip- 
ment will be furnished by the Charlotte, N. C., office of the 
Parks-Cramer Company. 

Newnan Cotton Mills, at Newnan, Georgia, have filed 
plans for the erection of a two-story brick and concrete 
addition, to be 150x85 feet. The addition will be adjacent 
to the present cotton warehouses, and when completed will 
be equipped as an opener department. 

The MeLin Textile Mills, at Rome, Georgia, which have 
purchased yarn for weaving into specialty products, are 
understood to be planning the installation of spinning 
equipment to produce the yarns for their use. 

The Larnell Cotton Mills, Whitehall, Georgia, have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. H. M. White, 
W. W. Crews, and O. W. Bowen are among the incorpora- 
tors. 

An addition to the Augusta Factory, Augusta, Georgia, 
is planned, it is rumored, upon announcement of an in- 
crease in the preferred stock of the company. 

Novelty shirtings are being produced at the plant of the 
Bremen Looms, Ine., at Bremen, Georgia, which recently 
started operation. J. A. Mandeville, of Carrollton, is pres- 
ident, and R. A. Whatley is superintendent in charge of the 
plant. J. E. Sirrine & Company were the engineers who re- 
modeled and directed the equipment of the plant. 

American Utilization Company, Bessemer City, North 
Carolina, has been granted a charter, for the purpose of 
manufacturing yarn, cloths, ete., from cotton. The capital 
stock is $100,000, and the incorporators include R. G. 
Cherry and Frank and Sadie Goldberg, all of Gastonia. 

The new plant of the Burlington Cotton Mills, at Bur- 
lington, North Carolina, recently completed, has been placed 
in operation, producing serims and dobby fancies. The 
equipment consists of 10,080 spindles and 235 looms. 

An addition of 24 new cards and one breaker lapper has 
been made to the equipment of the Norwood Manufacturing 
Company, at Norwood, North Carolina. 

The Charlotte plant of the Barber Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been placed in operation, it is stated. Motor drive 
is used in the plant, and Crompton & Knowles looms are in- 
cluded in the equipment. The directors of the company are 
Thomas Burke, Frank Burke, and W. Wallace Cunningham. 

A bleachery for Stoneville, North Carolina, is planned 
by northern interests, according to a rumor based on option 
being taken on several possible sites. 

The new weave shed of the Minneola Manufacturing 
Company, at Gibsonville, North Carolina, is now being con- 
structed. When it is completed, looms from the present mill 
as well as 278 new looms, will be installed. It is anticipat- 
ed that additional preparatory machinery to equal the added 
weaving eapacity will also be installed in the space made 
vacant by the removal of the looms from the present mill. 





The charter of the Mansfield Mills, Ine., East Lumber 
ton, North Carolina, has been amended to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 

The Alexander Mfg. Company, at Forest City, North 
Carolina, it is reported, will add a number of looms for 
weaving sheetings and pillow easing. 

Cannon Mfg. Company, Concord, North Carolina, has 
recently had additional opening machinery installed at its 
plant. 

Shelby Cotton Mills, at Shelby, North Carolina, is to 
erect an extensive addition. The structure will be three 
stories high, 162x75 feet. Additional manufacturing ma- 
chinery, it is understood, will be installed at the completion 
of the construction work. 

Vardry Mills, Greenville, South Carolina, of which Clif- 
ton Corley is president, have increased their capital stock 
to $275,000. 

Contract for the new weave shed of the Excelsior Mills, 
Union, South Carolina, has been let to H. J. Howitz, Green- 
ville. The addition to the plant will cost approximately 
$75,000 it is stated. 

The plant of the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, South 
Carolina, will be electrified, it is announced, at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000. W. J. Bailey is treasurer. 

The Victor-Monaghan Mills have purchased four addi- 
tional Murray cotton cleaning and aerating machines for 
their opening department. 

The new school building of the Union-Buffalo Mills Co., 
at Buffalo, South Carolina, will be completed by January, 
1925, it is expected. This structure is to replace the one 
destroyed by fire last year, and will accommodate 500 pupils, 
it is stated. 

Contract for the installation of yarn-conditioning equip- 
ment has been placed with the Parks-Cramer Company, of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, by the Blacksburg Spinning 
Mills, Blacksburg, South Carolina. 

Alice Manutacturing Company, Easley, South Carolina, 
has placed contract with Parks-Cramer Company, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, for the installation of High-Duty air- 
conditioning equipment in their new addition. 

Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Oklahoma, will improve 
and extend their plant at an approximate cost of $200,000, 
through the installation of additional machinery, ete. 

It is reported that the Miller Cotton Mills, of Waco, 
Texas, are considering the erection of an additional mill and 
bleachery. 

New machinery is being installed to replace existing 
equipment at the No. 1 Mill of the Cotton Mill Products 
Co., at Natchez, Mississippi. 

The Unity Investment Company, Griffin, Georgia, has 
been organized with a capital of $650,000 for the estab 
lishment of a mill to manufacture sateens. A 400-loom 
plant is proposed. W. F. Ingram is president of the com- 
pany. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C., are 
preparing the plans, it is understood. 

Linn Mills Company, Landis, North Carolina, have 
closed contract with Parks-Cramer Company, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, for the installation of High Duty air 
conditioning equipment in their new extension. 
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Will this partition be an “orphan’’? 


Real dollars are being invested but the 
books probably will never show them 


This partition when erected may repre- 
sent an investment of $500, which will 
never appear on the books of account. 
Materials are drawn from supplies; erec- 
tion is done by regularly employed plant 
labor. Both are charged to expense. 


Not an important item in itself, but these 
changes and improvements are going on 
every day. In a certain large concern, 
an analysis of their properties revealed a 
total of over a million dollars worth of 
property for which there was no record. 


The most expeditious and efficient means 
of assuring the inclusion of all legitimate 
expenditures in capital, of differentiating 
between capital and expense charges, of 
assuring a proper basis for depreciation, 


and of maintaining adequate record and 
efficient control over physical properties 
is by means of continuous American Ap- 
praisal Service. 


It assures accuracy, disinterestedness 
and provability in property analysis and 
valuation. 


A generation of experience supports its 
statements of values, depreciation and 
depletion. 


Its recognized superiority has made it 
the most widely used appraisal. 


Send for the booklets (0-11, “Property 
Records—Their Effect on Profit and 
Loss’? and ‘‘When Insurance Insures — 
and When it Doesn’t.”’ 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY: MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 





Syracuse, Washington. The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 


VALUATIONS, REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 


©1924, The A. A. Co 
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The New England Mill Situation. 

The losses that have been suffered in cotton manutac 
turing during the past year are now beginning to be mad 
known to mill stockholders at annual meetings. The Amos 
keag Manufacturing Company, the largest producer of dress 
ginghams in the world, showed an operating loss of nearly 
$3,000,000 for the year ending on June 30. The Pepperel 
Mfg. Company showed an operating loss of nearly a mil 


ion dollars compared with the preceding year. The losses 
sustained by the Pacific Company for the first half of the 
ear were in excess of $1,000,000, as already «published, 
ind these are only a few. The fact that mills go on paying 
lividends illustrates the conservatism of other years and the 
existence of reserves that are now being drawn on severely. 
The easy going attitude of the New England public 
toward these showings is a most exasperating thing to mill 
managers who continue to protest against the heavy taxa- 
tion and the legislative restrictions imposed on industry 
here compared with conditions elsewhere. Nothing seems to 
stir people up to an extent where they realize that the 
handicaps of short hours cannot be overcome as they were 
n previous years of what is looked upon as advaneed social] 
reforn 
In the early part of this month the owners of the Amer 
ican Printing Company at Fall River went to Kingsport, 
Tenn., to attend the laying of a corner stone of a new plant 
being established there to accommodate cotton mill equip 
ment to the extent of 100,000 spindles, that is to be removed 
from [all River, to the southern center. The incident means 
a loss of industrial power for the residents of Fall River, 
yet the lesson was passed over as of no more consequence 
than if it had not been told. The removal of such a sub 
stantial part of this great plant actually caused less stir 
than if a new type of automobile was to be shown in a local 
rarage 
There has been a very considerable gain in production 
the mills in the past month but it is estimated that 4, 
000,000 spindles are stil] inactive or operating on short 
time At last accounts less than a third of the cotton 
machinery of the Amoskeag Company was in motion. Thi 
Consolidated Textile plants in Rhode Island are still not 
running except in the ease of bleacheries. Barely one-halt 
the Fall River mills are running to capacity. New Bedford 
mills are employed to the extent of about 85 per cent. The 
progress toward capacity output has been nothing near 


so rapid as that noted in southern mills, and this fact has 


impressed manufacturers greatly. 


Quite as much as the existence of lower costs in the 
South, the recuperation there ealls attention to the extent 
to ch the heavy goods manufacturing has left New Eng 
lan Che trade recovery has been in the heavy goods end 
more irgely than in the lighter goods end or the dress 
materials. And southern mills now produce a very substan 
tia int f the tire fabries, cotton ducks, wide eloths for 
enameling and rubberizing, and a host of heavy specialties in 
dy nd working suit goods that were formerly made in 
" rere av in this section 

will be three four months before many people in 
on goods business begin to grasp fully just what 
has happened following sustained high cotton. Financial re- 
turns in stoeckholder’s meetings tell a part of the story. But 
there liave been many losses of trade connections that will 


not be fully appreciated until competition forees a study 
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of what must be done to get ola trade back. This applies 
to business in odd print cloth yarn goods made at Fall 
River, many lines of closely woven specialties formerly made 
in Rhode Island mills, many of the ginghams formerly pro- 
cured largely from New England plants, and a host of mis- 
cellaneous small lot specialties that will be made South in 
future years because customers have learned from experi- 
ence that goods bought there this year have proved satis- 
factory. 

High cotton forced the New England specialty mills to 
shut down and in a great many instances, rather than start 
up on small orders, users of goods were forced to get them 
where they could. Southern mills are now represented so 
much better in the markets than they were twenty years ago 
that orders were picked up and taken care of South before 
it was fully realized to what an extent substitution of mak 
ers had gone. At present costs are so much in favor of 
southern mills that it may well be that some of these losses 
will become permanent. This will be found in the restro 
spect to be the real cause for so much agitation in New 
England favoring a diversified production in faney weaves 
to get away from southern competition. 

The foregoing paragraphs may mislead an uninformed 
reader into thinking that this year has marked the beginning 
of the end of the cotton manufacturing business in New 
England. The facts rather imply otherwise. Unrest against 
present methods of mill management in New England con- 
tinues to spread. 

In an address delivered before the Lions’ Club in Fall 
River, Chairman Joseph A. Parks, of The Industrial Ac- 
cident Board of the State of Massachusetts, declared that 
“family tradition, family pride, and family desire to con- 
tinue at the head of each small corporation a member of the 
family” was preventing mills from consolidating, something 
that might be of benefit to the workers and stockholders. 
The speaker in this instance happens to be a state official 
who was formerly a member of a weaver’s union in Fall 
River. But in the same city, one of the war enriched stock 
holders who has bought into some plants, is engaged in 
writing to other stockholders in corporations where his new 
interests lie, urging them to take action to either consolidate 
the management or to vote for a change of present man 
agers. In still another case, it has developed that an offer 
has been made of $40 a share for the Arkwright mills in that 
city, by persons who intend to consolidate managements if 
they secure control. 

These things are illustrative only of the temper of vary 
ing sections of people who have become impressed with the 
need for doing something to improve the status of New Eng 
land manufacturing. So long as the agitation lasts, ev 
if it seems to come from impertinent sources, it will be 
prima facie evidence that the old New England spirit ha 
not suecumbed to a series of troubles unknown in its great 
est industry in other years. 

It is worthy of mention, perhaps, that. after all, thi 


owners of a mill in this American country ought to be al 
lowed to do as they please with it, and be free from con 
ments such as those made by this state official. The stock 
holders own the mills and if they prefer to have them 
managed for reasons of “family pride” or other reasons, it 
is pretty far fetched to permit them to be castigated by a 
former employee whose salary is being drawn from public 
sources. Naturally, the talk is not palatable. It is par- 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
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ticularly aggravating because the Accident Board and many in here, they will swarm in foreign marke ( exclude 
other boards that interfere on the score of “public welfare” the possibility of American n doing a Q extil 
to impose higher taxation and other costs upon production business abroad. 
ire typical of some other things that are going on in the Business in the textile machine New England is 

ation to hurt the cotton industry in particular. recovering much more slow], e mills 
Several reports have been published in southern papers Some of the large machine shops are 0 e witl 
to the effect that New England cotton manufacturers are half a normal working It ( porte i 
engaged in pushing national legislation on child welfar many of the sh¢ ne 0 il w new 
with the hidden intention of hobbling southern competition. machinery and some of them are doing more research work 
Nothing can be further from the truth as many southern than has ever been attempted ide de 
manufacturers well know. There are people who own stock pression. Thus far few notal e 
n mills in New England, who are engaged on the mistaken to publie attention 
score of philanthropy, in backing this national legislation Finishing plants througho re racing 
scheme. But they are not acting for mills or for manufac- less than 50 per cent capa p Che job pri 
turers. They are acting on their own initiative, and they ers are not getting their usual is business 
ire the same people who have done a large share of the on convertibles is unsatistiacton r} g¢ much 
vork that has crippled New England manufacturing through more work on artificial sill produets e. Sill 
nequal and unfair restrictive legislation. and cotton products as a whol 
A number of important manufacturers in this section do in New England than any ot 
not expect that the cotton goods business is going to be 
pectacularly prosperous after the national election. Nat- 
irally, as high protectionists, t they hope for a Republicar Adapting light to a purpos oh 
victory and they feel that business will be better all men alike. Upon this pren ; za 
One of them pointed out only a few days ago that tex- trie Company, 95 River Street, Hoboken, N. J st i 
competition from Europe is going to be a very severe pared for distribution to mat = : 
matter in the next few years. The normal result of loaning others interested an attra e and yn 
Europe money for the purchase of raw materials here will the subject of light. The advantages pe! arg 
be to reinstate production in the textile mills of Europe. of light for manufacturing purposes ae 
As those mills work on a much lower wage and production with, and illustrations are shown \ a 


scale than mills in New England or the South in this coun- concerns illuminated with the Cooper-Hew 
try. it follows that thev will be able to send goods here for which the booklet describes Phe t 


sale under prices ruling in this country, or failing to get and other points of this equipment are comp 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER 
New Orleans, October J1th, 1924. 
lhe movement of 1 market during the past month was 


to a higher level, having advaneed nearly five cents from 


the previous low price, until checked by the recent govern 


} 


ment crop forecast, which resulted in a decline of about 


two cents, 
Returns to the government, as of October Ist, averaged 
the crop at 53.5, indicating a yield of 12,- 


10,140,000 last year. 


the condition ot 
499,000 bales vs. 


Another depressing influence was the Census Bureau re- 


Linters not included. 


port showing ginnings to October Ist to have been 4,525,- 
520 bales compared with 3,231,555 to September 25th last 
year. 


Private advices from the interior are to the effect that 
the cropis being ginned faster than to even date last year 
when 31.8 per cent of the crop was ginned to September 
25th, but the trade looked upon the heavy ginnings to Ist 
inst. as tending to confirm the government’s crop forecast. 
Compared with last season, the indicated crop, by states, 
is as follows: Virginia, 35,000 vs. 51,000; North Carolina, 
723,000 vs. 1,020,000; South Carolina, 671,000 vs. 770,000; 
1,118,000 vs. 588,000; Florida, 32,000 vs. 12,000; 
959,000 vs. 587.000: Mississippi, 1,113,000 vs. 


368,000; Texas, 4,255,000 


Georgia, 
Alabama, 
604,000: Louisiana, 423,000 vs. 
vs. 4,342,000: Arkansas, 1.068.000 vs. 628.000; Tennessee, 
402,000 vs. 228,000; Missouri, 201,000 vs. 121,000; Okla- 
homa, 1,272,000 vs. 656,000; California, 60,000 vs. 54,000; 
Arizona, 95,000 vs. 78,000; New Mexico, 55,000 vs. 34,000; 
all others, 17,000; United es, 12,499,000 vs. 10,140,000. 

(Nore—Returns for New Mexico last year included all 


Stat 


others. ) 

Ginnings by states, October Ist this year vs. September 
Alabama, 399,799 vs. 161,252; 
22,531 vs. 7,621; Arkansas, 227,010 vs. 48,738; California, 
11,933 vs. 4,338: 10,958 vs. 4,624; Georgia, 393,- 
786 vs. 186,051: Louisiana, 263,069 vs. 108,388: Mississippi, 
464,626 vs. 109,753; Missouri, 3,300 vs. 724; North Caro- 
36,478 vs. 156,459; Oklahoma, 241,702 vs. 64,140; 
South Carolina, 158,103 vs. 192,172; Tennessee, 15,888 vs 
3,407; Texas, 2,273,544 vs. 2,181,962; Virginia, none vs. 
894; all other states 2,793 vs. 1,032: United States, 4,55 
3,231,555. 


The indicated crop is not as large as it was earlier in 


25th last year: Arizona, 


Florida, 


lina, 





520 vs. 


the season, as noted by the follewing rovernment toreeast: 
23rd 


September 8th 


12,956,000 bales 
12,787,000 bales 
eee 2,596,000 bales 
12,499,000 bales 


mek: BO! 5. se hi Ska 
September 23rd 
{ letober Sth 


\s a result of the downward revision in official crop esti- 
mates, Europe continues to buy freely of the American 
product, as trade is expected to improve abroad in con- 
sequence of the Dawes plan probably becoming operative 


loan, 


when the German which is expected to be subscribed 


next week, becomes a reality. 

({merican spinners, however, have been slow to act, and 
continue to buy from hand to mouth only, owing to the 
uncertainty attending the presidential election and because 
of the assurance of a larger crop this year. 


Following the lowering of the grade in the Southwest by 
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the September rains, especially in Texas, there occurred con- 
siderable damage to the grade of open cotton in the South 
Atlantic states by the recent excessive rains in that section 

While it is possible for the market to work somewhat 
lower, prices are again getting low enough to justify trade 
buying on the part of domestic mills. Some people are of 
the opinion that the low prices of the season were wit 
nessed last month when values were about two cents lower 
After the election, better markets and more demand is an 
ticipated. 

STATISTICS 


Bales Bales 

This Season Last Season 

Marketed since August Ist.........3,019,000 2,842,000 

Exports from the U. S. since Aug. 1, 1,154,000 1,044,000 

Spinners takings since Aug. 1....1,687,000 1,662,000 
World’s visible supply of American, 

SN EE aise es .. 2,259,000 2,018,000 
World’s visible supply of foreign, 

COCRIOOE SE Si ic ee wiew cele ss 868,000 897,000 
World’s visible supply of all kinds, 

Set A oan ss vases s 6 a's 3,127,000 2,915,000 


As to foreign crops, private advices indicate an in- 
crease of about 1,000,000 bales over last year, principally 
in India. 


In a booklet entitled “Factory Floor Surfaces,” which 
they have just published, the Aberthaw Company, construe- 
tion managers, 27 School Street, Boston, Mass., endeavor to 
place before the building owner and prospective builder, 
impartial, accurate and intelligible information on one of 
those questions that inevitably present themselves in coh 
nection with industrial building. 

The booklet, which discusses the various kinds of floors, 
will, it is felt, furnish the salient points of floor construe 
tion and give sufficient information to enable an owner to 
floors 
his architect or engineer. 

A. B. MaeMillan, chief engineer of the Aberthaw com 


pany, wrote the book, drawing, it is po‘nted out, from the 


discuss and floor specifications intelligently with 


company’s more than a quarter ofa eentury’s experience, in 
which has been gathered first-hand knowledge of the ad- 


vantages and shortcomings of all kinds of floors under 
various working conditions. 
This is the second of a series of “Aberthaw Texts,” 


the first being devoted to “Estimating Conerete Buildings.” 
Copies of each volume may be secured by architects, engi 
neers and industrial owners upon application to the com 


pany. 


Announcement has been made of the purchase by -C. G 
Sargent’s Sons Corporation of Graniteville, Mass., of the 
good will and business of manufacturing the ball winders 
formerly made by the North Chelmsford Machine and Sup 
ply Company. This winding device is used for winding 
twine, knitting yarns and similar products and is well 
known, having been on the market since 1867. This machine 
was formerly built by the Silver and Gay Company, a con- 
cern established in 1832. 
will soon be ready to take care of all orders for repairs for 


The new owners advise that they 


existing machines and to handle orders for new machines. 
All correspondence regarding this device should be sent to 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation. 
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June 28, 





We neve your letter at hand regserding the 
bowling eq@ipment and billisrd tebles that we have been 
using for seversl years, 





















It is right to say that thas feature of c 
between ourselves and employees ha 
thet have meant better good-will an 
co-operation and a marked increase 
There is no doubt but that the equipment hy h 
the benefit of the employees brings better sati 
for them, thus helping to solve tie lsbor turno 
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The Billiard Room 













The equipment that we secured 
entire setisfaction, The bowling slleys rf 


i since 1915 and are in good condition now, ag 
AnH je @e exchanged the two original tables se h t in 
two additional, makin,: four in all and we take this method 























thet we hev ived from all of these. 









all times rec your eq@ipment to any 






equipment est type and sléo equi ~ 












the longest f service, 








in expressi entire satisfaction for tt 
he he 
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O have high class recreation facilities at the disposal of 
employees at all times during their leisure hours is a PAYING 
investment for employers. 


This is amply attested by the experience of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C., whose letter is 
reproduced above. This firm found that facilities for billiards 
and bowling in the employees’ Y. M. C. A. Department not only 
“have meant better good will and higher efficiency” but they also 
“bring better satisfaction for them (employees), thus helping to 
solve the labor turn-over.” 


Known everywhere as makers of the world’s finest billiard and 
bowling equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
is in a position to assist any employer of labor in working 
out plans for utilizing these popular pastimes as a means of 
securing better good will and higher efficiency. 


Anyone interested in such welfare work should write direct to 
our home office. Full information will be supplied promptly 
and—without obligation. 


The BRUNSWICK~*BALKE ~COLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


6235-653 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW/ 


OR KNOW ABOUT 











W. A. Wooprurr, who has been general superintendent 
of the mills of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, at Porter- 
dale, Georgia, has become superintendent of the Columbus 
mill of the same company at Columbus, Georgia. 

J. O. Porter, formerly superintendent of the Bibb mill 
at Columbus, has been made agent of the company’s mills 
at Porterdale. 

L. R. Brumsy, who has been assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Bibb mills at Porterdale, has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent, succeeding Mr. Woodruff. 

R. K. MarrHews, superintendent of the Imperial Cot 
ton Mills, at Eatonton, Georgia, died suddenly at a Macon 
sanitarium on Saturday, October 11th, following an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. Mr. Matthews was about fifty years 
of age, was a trustee of the Eatonton publie schools, a 
member of the city council, and actively interested in all 
civic enterprises. He had been located at Eatonton for a 
number of years. Funeral services were held from the 
First Presbyterian Church of Eatonton, of which Mr. Mat- 
thews was a prominent and active member. 


S. I. BarcHetor has been appointed superintendent of 


the Imperial Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Georgia, sueceeding the 
late R. K. Matthews. Mr. Batchelor has been assistant sn- 
perintendent for several years. 


W. R. Mt ADOWS, who has been ¢o! nected With the @ov- 
ernment, as cotton marketing specialist, Depart nent oO 
Agriculture, and more recently as assistant chief of 
tile division of the Department of Commerce, has resigned, 
and accepted the position of manager of the cotton trading 
department of the Chicago Board of Trade, Chieago, Tlli- 
nois. 

GEORGE F, Payne has been engaged as agent of the 
spinning mill which Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., will estab- 
lish in the former mills of the Manhasset Mfg. Company, 
at Putnam, Connecticut. 

L. E. Wooren, vice president in charge of the southern 
sales division of the Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing 
Company, at Charlotte, North Carolina, has removed his 
offices to Room 519 in the new Johnston Building. 

R. L. Huusrey has become overseer of carding at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

A. R. Dickryson, agent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Massachusetts, has resigned and has become associated as an 
executive with the Clark Thread Company, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

D. B. Murray has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Greenville Cotton Mills, Greenville, North Carolina, to be- 
come assistant superintendent at the Eastern Manufactur 
ing Company, Selma, North Carolina. 

Water SmitH has become superintendent of weaving 
at the Parker Mills, Fall River, Massachusetts. He recent- 
ly resigned as assistant superintendent at the Wampanoag 
Mills, of Fall River. 

W. A. Murr has become overseer of weaving at the 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, North Carolina. 

D. N. CrENSHAW has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent a t the Boger & Crawford spinning mill, Lincolnton, 
North Carolina, succeeding the late H. W. Weidner. Mr. 
Crenshaw was formerly assistant superintendent. 

J. W. Kipp has become superintendent of the Phenix 
Mills Company, Kings Mountain, North Carolina, sueceed- 
ing E. A. Smith, Jr., it is reported. Mr. Kidd was former- 
ly at the Thrift Mfg. Company, Paw Creek, North Caro- 
lina. 

J. T. Reeves, formerly overseer of carding at the Bibb 
Mtg. Company, Mill No. 1, Macon, Georgia, has become 
overseer of the card room at the No. 2 mill of the same 
company, succeeding A. N. McAbee, who has become over- 
seer of carding at the Adams Cotton Mills, Macon. 

J. C. McDowett has become associated with the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, South Caro- 
lina, in charge of the finishing department of the bleachery. 

EK. L. Sorp, who has been overseer of spinning at the 
Waxahachie Cotton Mills, Waxahachie, Texas. has resigned 
to become overseer of spinning at the Miller Cotton Mills, 
Waco, Texas. 

W. C. WapLo, representative of the Veeder Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of “Veeder” 
counters, made a trip through the southern territory prior 
to the Greenville exposition, in October, which he attended. 
Mr. Waldo visited Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, and 
other points. 

Maucotm D. Link has resigned his position as second 
hand of carding at Laurel Mills, Laurel, Miss., and has 
accepted a position of overseer with the Worth Mills at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

“100 and 1 Ways to Save Money with Portable Air 
Power” is the striking title of a booklet recently issued 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New York 
City. It illustrates very interestingly the variety of uses 
of portable air compressors. It describes this apparatus 
as well as the many air tools and labor aiding methods 
made possible by them, and in instances gives cost data 
comparing hand and machine methods. It describes the 
use of such tools as the paving breaker, “jackhamer,” rock 
drill, trench and clay digger, backfill tamper, ete. The 
booklet contains 71 pages and more than 100 illustrations 
showing the various applications. Copies may be obtained 
upon request to the New York office or any branch of the 
company. 

The Beacon Mfg. Co., of New Bedford, Mass. 
placed an order for the humidifying equipment for their 
new Swananoa (N. C.) Mill with the American Moistening 
Company, Boston, Mass. This company has also received 
the order for humidifying equipment for the Mineola Mfg. 
Co. at Gibsonville, N. C. 
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HE whole proof of Kaumagraph’s superiority in supply 


ing your trademark is the testimonials pouring in from such 


TRADEMARKS famous users as the Holeproof Hosiery Company 


Ffoleproot' F Xx One writes: ‘‘Kaumagraphs are so much quicker-—we mark 
SS TOE . % sé 
ete ry cry 80 dozen pairs an hour.’ Another writes: “It saves in the 


1% 


cost of operation.” A third writes: “It’s the only method we 


know of to apply our trademark so legibly and handsomely.”’ 


Send for sample markings of Kaumagraph Trademark 





Transfers that will not wash off, wear off or tear off 


For trademarking hosiery, textiles, silks, etc., use KAUMAGRAPH COMPAN) 








350-356 WEST 31Ist STREET NEW YORK 


Boston, .¢ hicago, Philadelphia. Charlott« \ 


Paris, Ont Paris, | rance 
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Simplicity of design and construction: 
stronger. lighter and absolutely true 

these are some of the outstanding features 
of U S Bobbins and Shuttles that give 
them superiority above all others. The 
millions in use today testifv to their sat 
istactory service 


Pellus vour bobbin and shuttle troubles 
our vears of experience are at vour ser 
vice. Write us today and ask to see sam 
ples of any USB &S Co. product. 


US BOEING Shiliryile G. 


ARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 


Providence R.1. 
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Don’t know whether you had thougnt about it or not, 
but you, my readers, of course realize that you are several 


thousand instead of just you, and “Old Timer” can only 
hope to interest the majority. It is an impossibility to 
please you all at the same time. You know the most won- 
derful man the world has ever known (Clirist) could not 
please all the people. 

And again, “Old Timer’ has to just bang away at his 
feature page without having the opportunity of talking 
or corresponding with you, which you will admit is some 
handicap. 

Of course I do go to Corron’s editors for advice but 
that generally winds up in a fight. There are two of them, 
and as my beard is rather easy to get hold of, “Old Timer” 
generally gets licked. Now if I ever happen to the good 
fortune to catch one of them by himself by gum! 

sut that isn’t what I started to say. I just wanted to 
tell you frankly that I came to my room tonight with 
full intention of letting you have another conversation bé 
tween my good friend Jim and myself, but on second 
thought, I decided not to, thinking probably you might 
get “fed up’ so to speak on Jim’s experiences. Ther 
fore, I am going to take a shot at you from the blind sid 

So here goes, and remember I am shooting at you and 
not any one of the other several thousand above mentioned. 

Most everybody knows that most everybody talks too 
darn much—yet most everybody continues to talk too much. 

Rather hard to explain, isnt’ it? 

A friend of mine in referring to an overseer the other 
day who had talked too much for his own good, finished 
his remarks by saying, “Poor fish”! That reminded me of 
the joke I once read that “A fish never gets caught so long 
as he keeps his mouth shut.” 

Think it over! 

* * & @ 


You read and hear a lot of “wailing and gnashing of 
teeth” about the way to success is to burn the midnight oil 
Yes, it is all right to study nights and any other time you 
ean; but real success consists not only in sitting up nights 
but in being wide awake in the daytime. 

* *# # *® 

Thank goodness the old prejudice against telling our 
brother overseers and superintendents how we do certain 
things in our mills is fast fading away. 

Of course if I have an apple and give it to you, that 
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ipple is no longer mine. I must either get myself another 
ipple or do without. 

But such is not the case with some good idea you have 
developed. You can give your brother overseer or super- 
ntendent that idea and still keep it. 

Well, all I have to say about the overseer or superin- 
tendent who will not pass on his good ideas for the bene- 
it of the industry as a whole, is that he is just too dog- 
gone selfish and narrow minded to ever be a big man. 
e$ 0@¢6 s6 


” 


Guess you remember the article “Old Timer” wrote 
about “luck.” I heard a fellow “gassing” the other day 
about how a certain man who had just been promoted, al- 
ways seemed to play in “luck.” It so happened that I 
knew the man who received the promotion and have been 
in close touch with his work for several years, so I replied 


to the gentleman about this way: 


“Yes, when I was a young man like you, I saw how 
‘luck’ seemed to just run over some people and I began 
to make a study of these people (After several vears of 
careful observation I decided that t ve ‘lucky’ enough to 
ret promotion, all an overseer ¢ p endent had to d 
vas to:— 

Be on his job every minute e ‘pep 
e had when the job w st ¢ i 

“Tnstead of loating with the ero d, st at home nights 
and apply himsel earnes oO l DOOKS ( 
textile magazines, not only to keep himself up-to-date 
to be prepared for the bigger job en it came. 

“ ‘Beat the other fellow’ in produet ; make less see- 

ds; have better help by training them better; command 
nore loyalty from employe vy being lova mself and 
bsolutely square ull his dealing 

“When told and shown bv his er plo I Ww 

ngs must be done—to keep on doing those things and 
iot have to be told and shown again in a few months 

“Instead of trying to-‘pass the buck’ when things g« 
wrong, shoulder the responsibility he is responsible for 
and 70 al his work with the detern nation to pre vent a 
recurrence of the fault.” 

The lueky man must work when the unlucky man loaf 
old his nerve when the other fellow loses s; plan and 
study and keep everlastingly at his yb when the other 
fellow didn’t give a damn. 

Oh! yes, it is easy pardner ou r nes ‘ 
wky man does and you will be lucky 

So many of us confuse “economy” with “not spending 
noney.” It doesn’t mean that at a Vot spending money 
yttentimes means extravagance, as the illustrations I have 


pointed out clearly show. Sometimes spending money, in 
the right way, will be “management without loss or waste,’ 


if good judgment is exereised in making that “expenditurt 
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Easy Money 


The laws of supply and demand reflect 
themselves in the money market as in the 
markets of all other commodities. 


The present low interest rates are due - 


to the large supply of funds available for 
credit. But Credit will tighten and higher 
interest rates obtain as capital finds in- 
vestments. 

Money easily borrowed is usually hard 
to pay. 

Right now, then, is the time to strengthen 
the financial structure of a business by 
building NOW, for the future, a strong 


capital position assuring low fixed inter- 
est rates and ample working funds. 


The Banker is the all important factor in 
such a structure. His judgment, in times 
such as the present, is vital to the future 
welfare of any business. That he may 
give sound financial counsel and ad- 
vice he must have carefully prepared 
facts and figures. 


Some enterprises may succeed without 
the Banker’s aid and influence, but busi- 
ness generally knows that this aid and 
influence is a helpful and sustaining force. 





ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE DETROIT PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


FOR BLEACHERIES 
DYE WORKS AND 
GINGHAM MILLS 


STOWE & WOODWARD CO. “"yiseunrsasas 


The Rubber Roll Makers 
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Color BO—1.00 lb. of 1.35 hank — 1,134 yds. — 42.55% 
Color N —1.35 lbs. of 1.00 hank — 1,134 yds. 57.45% 
2.35 Ibs. 100.00% 

Color BON—1.00 lb. of 4.00 hank — 3,360 yds. 50% 
Color B —1.00 lb. of 4.00 hank — 3,360 yds. == 50% 
2.00 lbs. 100% 

In the second calculation color BON equals 100 per 
cent, but in the third calculation it equals only 50 per cent. 
Therefore, the true value of color BO is 21.275 per cent, 
and the true value of color N is 28.735 per cent. 

In the first caleulation BO equals 100 per cent, but in 
the second calculation it equals only 42.55 per cent. There- 
fore the true value of color B is 14.183 per cent, and the 
true value of color O is 7.092 per cent. 

Finally, by collecting the percentages, we find 

Color B = 14.183% plus 50.00% = 64.183% 





Color 0 = 7.092% 
Color N = 28.725% 


Total 100% 


100% — 5,750 pounds 
64.183% 3,690.52 pounds 
7.092% = 407.79 pounds 


28.735% == 1,651.69 pounds 
In figuring these percentages and weights, the percent- 
age of waste has not been considered, as the amount of 
waste depends entirely on the conditions in the mill where 
W. A. R. (Marve) 


the yarn is spun. 


Oiling Comb Boxes on the Cards. 


Epiror Corron: 

I noticed in the August issue that “Old-Timer’”’ had 
gone on his vacation, but I observed that he didn’t carry 
his business satchel with him—was just having a rattling 
good time without any cares of business or worry, which is 
a very good way, I suppose. 

3ut when I took a small vacation a while ago, I spent 
most of my time visiting mills to see what the other fel- 
low was doing, and spent a day or so at what they call 
fishing, but the regular fishermen told me it was too dry 
for them to bite, which is usually my luck, and we went 
back to town and bought some sardines and mackeral, and 
made the best of it. 

But during the time I was out and visiting I noticed 
especially some card comb boxes that had a very peculiar 
rattling sound—something I was familiar with. But for 
information I asked the carder how often he cleaned out 
the comb boxes, and he turned to his ecard grinder and 
asked him, and he said, “It’s been nearly ten years.” | 
noticed one in particular that was running nicely; the 
grinder said he had cleaned that out recently. Every now 
and then, he said, he would clean out the worst ones. Think 
of an automobile motor running that long without cleaning. 
The comb is bound to run many, many thousand times 
more hours than a motor could be run. We clean our auto 
motors, but they don’t produce anything. And yet the card 
performs a definite work regularly. I guess it’s because the 
card doesn’t belong to us while the car does. 

I make a practice of cleaning out the card comb boxes 
every two years, anyhow. If I wait longer the oil grooves 




















get gummed up with the sediment of the comb box oils, 
and the lubricating qualities of the oil cannot circulate, 
causing hot boxes. I ran across a triple-filtered oil some 
time ago that was recommended for comb boxes and guar 
anteed not to gum up in the box. J’ve been using it for 
two years, and from time to time I examine a few boxes, 
and I have yet to find any gumming. If it doesn’t gum, 
it’s the oil for me. 

A comb that doesn’t perform its function regularly, 
and evenly will cause variations in the sliver webs, which 
will ultimately be unevenness in the sliver. It must comb 
it off smoothly to make an even sliver—and a dry, rat- 
tling comb, and its connections, will not comb off evenly. 

T; As DD. (G4.) 


Cold Process Slashing. 


EDITOR COTToy : 

The writer read the discussion by “Mack (Ga.)” on 
“Slashing and Dressing” in the “How Other Men Manage” 
section of the September issue of Corron with very great 
interest. His remarks on cold process slashing were very 
enjoyable, particularly in that at the present day little 
or nothing is heard of this method of warp dressing. 


It has also been the.experience of the writer that in 
sizing and dressing twines made from spun yarn, and from 


hard rovings a cold size undoubtedly 


gives preferable re- 
sults over a hot size. Also, the resulting color of the sized 
goods is very much improved, while t starch film is ap- 


parently more transparent. 


In applying the polishing size for cordage the writer 
has also had mueh better success with the use of cold sizes 
than with hot sizes of any formulae he has tried 

As regards sizing of warps with a cold sizing mixture 

is very difficult at the present day to obtain any infor 
mation regarding this interesting subject. References to 
it in any of our textile literature are few and far between, 
and ot course, mills consider t pract eabie to try it out 


with their present equipment 

There are great possibilities this method of warp 
dressing, and the writer believes that the difficulties are de 
cidedly not as many as would appear at first glance. 

In the first place there would be no difficulty whats 
ever in preparing a size with a heavy starch content which 
will flow readily when cold. The writer has made sizes 
containing as much as four hundred pounds of starch per 
one hundred gallons of water, which was perfectly fluid 
when cold. This strength of a solution of starch would 
give a much heavier sizing than would be required, but it 
serves to illustrate that practically any strength of starch 
size ean be made which will flow when cold, which is likely 
to be used for dressing warps. 


Size mixtures could be made on the same formulae as 


are being used by mills right now. with hot size, and tl 
mixture would be readily fluid when cold. It is merely 
matter of using a specially treated starch. 

As regards penetration, the writer believes that the 
addition of an extra size box, arran 
gested by “Mack”) might go along way to overcome any 
lack of penetration. In fact, with an actual test it might 
be found that there would not be much difficulty in this 
direction. It even might be found that the present slasher 
equipment would be satisfactory. The speed of the slasher 
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() No. Il Sytphon Regitherm for automatic 
control of air temperature for workrooms 


N2°.934 SYLPHON 


ey | i 
2 t | TEMPERATURE 
TNA recucator. 





This is a new Instrument too! 





It controls temperatures 


Here is what you’ve wanted—a OTH in the temporary or prolonged 
y B 


storage of costly finished linen, cot- 


Y, inch slasher box regulator ton or silk yarns and their subsequent 


weaving—rooms in which definite tempera- 





tures can be automatically maintained are 


EW—the only one on the market made in 4% and *%%” : A eae : 
valve size 1s to operate with less than 100 Ibs. pressure. an economic necessity in every mill. 
Small—only 2” thick, 4” wide and 15” high. Does away with i 
the old time danger of steam pipes over the slasher. You That the No. 11 Sylphon Regitherm meets 
can install it alongside the box so that it is * mill i. ie tlhe iten te tel ili 
= completely out of the way of the operator. +e aha en aire emanate <A elec 
' \ proved by many plants all over the coun 


try. Manufactured by the makers of 
Sylphon Temperature Regulators, and em- 
ploying the famous Sylphon bellows as its 


Variations of “size” temperature operate 
it automatically 


Any variation of size temperature immediately expansion member, the Regitherm gives 
registers on the volatile liquid within the bulb accurate automatic room control. 


and causes the Sylphon bellows (used as ex- 
pansion member) to open the valve in the line 
and allow just enough steam to enter the coils With the indicator set, the Regitherm 
to maintain a uniform temperature. 
will maintain the desired tempera- 
No. 934 is only one of the Sylphon Temperature 3 . 5 
Regulators that helps take the guess out of tex- ture against any outside influence. 
tile heat processes. 
’ This guaranteed maintenance of work- 
No. 934 Sylphon Let we send you Bulletins room it office temperatures means dol 
Temperature UTR 102 and 10. I : ee 


Regulator lars and cents, since science has shown 


$$ highest productivity of workers is had in 
This can be done hundreds of thousands A rooms with temperatures of 67° F 
of times— ee 
pete age ong A ri Easily installed—requires no 
WILL DEVELOP IN THE attention. : 


ALL METAL,SEAMLESS 
SYLPHON BELLOWS 


Rr — 


When installed in weave or other work 
rooms, it is customary to place the Regi 
therm upon a wall or pilaster about 5 feet 
above the floor. Furnished regularly to 
operate on ranges of temperature from 60 
to 80° F. Other temperatures when spec- 
ified. 








Diagrammatic cut shows extreme flexibility of Sylphon bellows used as Let us send your engineer or mill super- 
expansion member in this new—and all-Sylphon Temperature ) 
Regulators intendent our special bulletin—UR-5. 


THE FULTON COMPANY KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON PHILADELPHIA _ Representatives in all principal cities in U. § 


European Representatives: Crosby Valve & Engineering Co., Ltd.. 41-42 Foley Street, London, W. I., England 
Canadian Representatives: Darling Brothers, Ltd., 120 Prince Street, Montreal, Canada 
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could be cut down if necessary. making 28s yarn. The 
Cold sizing is claimed to produce a very full and soft proximately 69 pounds 
yarn. varn is approxi ( 
It would seem that there are many advantages to be’ with his 70-pound breal 


derived from using a cold size mixture. 


Draper standard as was 


First, the strength of the size would: remain uniform used in the tests referred to. ( 
throughout. There would be no loss of water by evapora only faetor en considering 
tion and consequent strengthening of the size, as is the (+.”’ does not mention o 
case with size boxes heated with closed steam coils. Sim As sho by) e bull 
ilarly there would be no condensed water diluting the size under the same echanic 
as is the case with size boxes equipped with open stean sizings were and « 
coils. A circulating system would therefore be unnecessary. used by “E. A. G l4 

Secondly, it should be extremely economical, as after ounce finisher picke ip; 46 
boiling the size in the kettle, there would be no furthe: breaker drawing ‘ $9 
steam used. This would necessarily prove a great saving 74-hank on s ber; ] 
ot steam, iank on the fine trame 

Third, the fact that there was no steam used to heat (Editor’s Note—Cop 
the size in the size box would remove another cause of not this letter ma nro 
uniformity of sizing, in that there would be no variation [Poeuments, Governis » 
of steam pressure to contend with (which causes variations ("., at five cents pe 
in the sizing) the temperature remaining continually un Avriculture Bulletin No 18 
torm. 


Fourth, the life of blankets would be greatly increased 
Fifth, the cold size would not have the tendency to at 
tack the metal parts exposed on the slasher, and in con 


sequence there would be less chance of tendering and stair 
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The Effect of Increasing Spindle Speed. 


roR C¢ 


product 


‘ kp 
ing of the warp. 
Sixth, foaming would be altogether eliminated 
° il Ve 
It would seem that slashing by the cold process in co 
r.p.m.,. 


junction with an efficient air dryer would be the ideal 
method of preparing sized warps. The results should be 
both excellent and economical if a satisfactory apparatus 
were developed. 

The writer believes that the advantages offered by tl 


process are such that it would pay for very careful expe 


est 

ment and investigation. ae 

a : er P ee ull 
The least of the difficulties to overcome would be the 

tol 


preparation of a heavy size that would remain perfectly 
fluid when cold. 


I hope to see further interest shown in this direction 


and maki! 


reply 


and 


the same, 
of 9,600 r 


spindle tha 


ning frame 
10,500. 
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The Breaking Strength of Yarns. 


* eavier ti 


r.p.m. 


6,000), it 


Kpiror Corron: ‘esult. 
I notice on page 1164 of the Sept mber issue a lette: From 
from “KE. A. G. (N. H.),” th which he both, it w 


riving the lay-out wi 
l 


‘ 
made a 26s yarn out of 1 


ira 
ors do re 
(bs l 
speeds 
4.500 oug) 
unds 1 
pou as pe = 
On the re 
Was necessary 
lan Tor ¢ a} 
he standp 
as dete ne« 


16-inch eotton, which broke speed, and as “K. D.’ 
at 70 pounds, and asking what might be done to increase per cent al S spec 
the breaking strength. He said he used a 1ll-ounee lap; 
45-grain eard sliver; 55-grain railway sliver; 55-grair 
finish shiver; .60-hank slubber roving; 1.80-hank interme Epiror Corron 


diate; and a 6.00-hank fine frame roving. 


Replying to “K 


I am sending for his perusal a copy of a bulletin issued in production of 


by the U. 


tive spinning tests of superior varieties of cotton (grown 


S. Department of Agriculture, showing compara 


this out as 


under weevil conditions in the southeastern states; crop 9,600 


of 1921). 
will find that the strength of the yarn depends largely upon 


the variety or kind of cotton with which he starts. Of 


If he will carefully examine this bulletin, he 900 


the five varieties which were tested, one broke at 70.5 Of 


pounds, another at 67.2 pounds, a third at 63.5 pounds, a 


fourth at 62.3 pounds, and the fifth at 56.4 pounds, when  doffs 


decrease 


follow > 
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“ The Finish Sells the Goods” 


Slasher Overseers! 


Here are the results you want— 
and get—when you _ use 
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Greater Round Smooth 
Elasticity Yarn 
Thin boiling Moisture Stronger Less heddle 
attraction warps trouble 


Send also for samples of these 
other labor and money saving 


Size assistants, Softeners BRUNZOL Waxes, Gum Substitutes, 
Waterproofing compound PRODUCTS Glycerine Substitutes, etc. 


pe NEw BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EPRESENTATIVES AT OSTON - ProviIDENCE-CHATTANOOGA-ATLANTA NEWARK.N.J,. 
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give a slight increase in strength. In experimental work 
it has been found as a general rule that the strength in- 
ereases with the increase in spindle speed. 

BE. (8. C) 


Reducing Friction on Drawing Frames. 
Kpiror CortTon: 
The accompanying photograph illustrates an applie 
tion of ball bearings which, to me, is a brand-new use of 
these friction-reducers. I came across it in a mill the oth 


The ball bearings have been applied in this mill to 


lriving shaft of the drawing frames, as shown in the pic 
ture. The small bearing at the right of the picture is 
plainly seen, while the real need for a bal] bea 
cation is at the bearing at the left-hand side, on the rail 
between the two large driving pulleys. 
Owing to the great condensation performed at the draw 
g¢ frame, and due to the compactness of the machine 
self, there is a great strain on these bearings, as it nce 
sary to keep the short driving belts very tight or under a 
high tension in order to keep them from slipping. W 
the usual form of design—this is what the carding superin 
tendent told me—all the shafts were oiled with an ordinary 
il can and by gravity, requiring that the oil hole be located 


in the top or cap portion of the bearing box. This was 
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intended to facilitate 


shaft. 
was satisfactory, but 
drawing 
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Some Further Slashing Discussion. 
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tion beam, that thread will, if put up correctly, be stuck 
or twisted onto its mate on the same beam, and when it 
reaches the front will still be in its proper place insofar 


as the splitting rods are concerned. But the chances are 





100 to 1 against its being in the dent it occupied formerly, 
or before it lapped. Will “T. A. D.” or someone else 
please tell us how these strings and rods separate laps 
that have been cut and put up on the same beam? 

My idea of oceasionally putting in strings at the be 
vinning of the loom beam would be to be certain there 
vere no ends running on the wrong section. These are 
caused by hard places on the yarn; sometimes a little 
stringy or taped place from a wet spot will cause an end 
to break and go over to another section. But most all thes 
things happen at 
eaused by laps. If the size is properly made and the 


the front of the slasher and are not 


tensions are about right, there should be no need tor put 
ting in strings more than twice in a set of 30s yarn. 

I do not understand “T, A. D.” when he says there will 
be no two ends together. Does he, when starting up a 
set, strike the tape comb, send the tapes through, lay them 
in, and when the split rods are inserted, has he one end 
in each dent from each individual section? I’ve never 
seen this done so fine, without counting in from the front. 
[f you will look on any ordinary slasher you will find, 11 
five beams in the set, probably six threads in the dent of 
the raddle at the front, and two ends from any one of the 
sections here and there across the sheet, which 1s no real 
detriment. 

I still hold to my original statement regarding “lease.” 
“T. A. D.” states that anything that separates is a lease; 
I hold that the exact opposite is the ease. A lease is to 
hold in place. If “T. A. D.” had been up against as many 
snags as I have, receiving warps and chains with both 
leases broken at the dyehouse, having to be beamed just 
the same, he would understand that a dividing string is not 
a lease. 

Going back a few months, we remember that “T. A. D.” 
had quite a time with slack ends on sections. Now poor 
warping of that kind is just one great cause for the ends 
getting onto other sections at the front of the slasher 
but it is almost never from cutting laps. 


Mack (Ga.) 


Finishing Grey Silesia. 
Epitor Corron : 

I am desirous of securing, through “How Other Men 
Manage,” a formula for finishing grey silesias similar to 
the accompanying sample; also an outline of the machinery 
required, and an idea of what is considered a fair output 
per day for this class of work. I shall appreciate having 


some of your readers answer. C. K. (Wis.) 


Epiror Corron : 

Replying to “C. K. (Wis.)”— 

Make a bath with equal weights of logwood extract and 
water. Dissolve. in it 62 pounds of potato starch and 48 
pounds of wheat starch, and add 6% pounds of lard, and 
also a solution of one pound of bichromate and 4% pound 
of sulphate of copper in boiling water. Then boil up and 
when the liquid begins to thicken, add the necessary amount 
of iron salt to mordant the logwood and boil under pres- 
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sure until a sample of the fluid has a uniform viseid con- 
sistency. The finished dressing is applied to one or both 
sides of the fabric as desired. After leaving the stareching 
machine the goods are dried, with or without stretching. 
Only inferior qualities are dried on the hot cylinders as 
they give the material a harsh coarse feel. This effeet, 
however, may be partially avoided by increasing the quar 
tity ol lard in the size. 

After drying the goods are allowed to get perfectly) 
cool and are then sprayed with water. Sprinkling will 
not do as large drops of water will cause stains. Then leave 
for five or six hours, and calender cold, regulating time 
and pressure according to the effect desired. The greater 
the required luster, the heavier must be the pressure. Thesi 
and all twill goods for black must be well scoured and 
singed twice on the face and once on the back and the mix 
ing must harmonize with the color of the fabric, which must 
be dyed grey first. The goods can be dyed a light grey 
first with logwood and soda and rinsed and finished with 
copperas and soda. Keep alkaline or they will turn red. 

According to the English style, goods like the sample 


r 99 


submitted by “C. K.” are dyed with aniline grey first and 
then run in size as below, and are something like this in 


the grey: 


Length Te hoes << rere 70 yards 
MAUR Naveths Siaiosaers ers errr es yt 41 inches 
COMETS: DEE BES GOS 6. oeis tice sé did Ew 

WUE HL bees ba 1514 pounds 


Finished width ...... sth valk aiken Ror aiken oe 391% inches 
After dyeing and mangling the cloth is dried on the 
drying machine and allowed to cool. It is then ‘conditio: 


ed on the damping machine and allowed to stand for two 





hours, after which it is warm swiss mangled in a six-bowled 
calender, using a medium pressure. After calendering the 
cloth is filied on a patent filling mangle, using a 36-pound 


weight on each lever, with the following mixture: 


i ENS 2. uo wd epi khe @ Aiels 160 pounds 
RON MMMM See y aie aid-g aS 'a S/S aa 3 60 pounds 
OOH TU alte ade rare e 2 gallons 
EON ES eins. s wits etna ens 14 pint 


Water sufficient to make, when boiled 100 gallons. 

After filling the cloth is stretched on a clip stretching 
machine and then dried on a drying machine and allowed 
to cool. It is afterward conditioned on the damping ma 
chine, and allowed to lie for two hours, after whieh it is 
warm swiss calendered on a three-bowled dead set calender, 
using medium pressure. The cloth is then stretched on a 
belt stretching machine, and again passed twice through 
the calender, after which it is ready for making up. 

In the patent filling mangle, a rough sketch of which 
is shown herewith, the starch is in the box A and covers 
the brass bowls B and B to the line CC. The rubber roll 
D squeezes the starch off and the cloth EE passes through 


in the direction of the arrows. The machinery required 
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NEWPORT 
COLORS 


The demand for faster colors is growing 
greater every day but the demand does not 
include any willingness to sacrifice brill- 
iance or beauty of shade. 


ANTHRENE COLORS 


are pre-eminently suited to meet this cir- 
cumstance. 


We Have the Color You Need 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers and Surpassing 
Service Vay Be Had at Fatremely Moderate Rates 
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The Atlanta Biltmore 


One of The World Famous Bowman Group 


600 spacious, splendidly When you cross the threshold of the Atlanta 
an Biltmore you may expect a full measure of 


— open to Georgia's 


pure air and sunshine. those unobtrusive, regardful attentions which 
Each room with private 


bath, circulating ice wa- mark all Bowman hotels as supreme in their 
er an u owman . 
field, and because of which Bowman hotels 


service features. Flaw- 


cheatin palpate rar are preferred by a great host of tourists and 


d’ hote service prepared 


by famous chefs, commercial travelers. 


RATES 


Single, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
Double, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
Club Breakfasts, 60c, 70c, 80c, 90c, $1.00 
Table d’ hote Dinners, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 


The World Fomons In a quiet, free-from-smoke zone, yet 
BOWMAN HOTELS handy to all business centers; Railroad 

New York City Stations are within less than ten minutes 
The Biltmore of the Biltmore. 


The Commodore 
The Belmont 
The Murray Hilil 
The Ansonia 

Los Angeles, Cali/, 


i Bitomere Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Co. 


Meneue. age 

The Sevilla Biltmore . 

Providence. R. I. Atlanta, Georgia 
The Biltmore 

oer fe. John McEntee Bowman, President 

Nite tailion Gone. William Candler, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Griswold on the Holland B. Judkins, Vice-Pres. & Manager 


Thames W. C. Royer, Assistant Manager 


Atlanta, Georgia 
The Biltmore 


Write for descriptive booklet CM. 
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is all mentioned, viz., sewing, singeing three times, scour 


ing well, i.e, once boiled, washed soured and dyed four 
times grey, wash, mangled, dried twice, damping machine, 
six-bowled calender three times, patent mangle, clip stretch 
ing machine twice. It will take about one minute to run 
the silesia once through each machine. The first, or Amer 
ican, idea is the best, the cheapest and the quickest. 

W. B. (MArtNE.) 


They Don’t Always Tell Us. 
Epitor COTrTon : 

I noticed in reading “The New England Mill Situation” 
in the September number of Corron, what is said in reé 
gard to the wide sheeting situation—that the Naumkeag of 
Salem, Mass., and the Pepperel of Biddeford, Maine, sold 
stock goods at low prices in order to keep running. 

The Lockwood Company, of Waterville, Maine, whic! 
produces about all wide sheetings, was not mentioned. Now, 
I don’t think this company reduced the price of their wid 
goods in order to keep them moving. And they have bee 
running very near full capacity on wide goods all summer 
and are now, at the present time, running full time on thei1 
wide sheetings, with orders ahead. 

The reason I am writing this to you is because I nev 
see the Lockwood Company mentioned in your paper whe. 
wide sheeting mills are mentioned. 

We do not care to take our hats off to any wide sheet 
ing mills in New England, New York State, or the South 
Naumkeag included—in regard to quality of goods. Lock 
wood brands of wide sheeting are known all over the United 
States for their superior quality. I would ask that in 
future articles on wide sheetings they be given favorabl: 
mention. I am not writing this with the intention of get 
ting a lot of advertising out of the article for the Lock 
wood Company, but just to let you know that there 1s 
such a company, away up here in Maine, that is doing a 
very prosperous business—as hard as times are elsewher 

with a mill of 90,000 spindles and wide sheeting looms 
running full-time. PINE TrEE State (MAINE) 


Organizations for 14-inch Staple. 


Epiror Corron : 

I should be glad to receive, through “How Other Mei 
Manage,” from some men who are running 1/4-inch staple, 
the following information concerning their “hang-up” 

Settings of beaters in the picker room. 

Speed of beaters in the picker room. 

Setting of cards. 

Production of ecards. 

Settings of rolls on drawing, both front and back. 

Settings of rolls on all fly frames, three processes. 

I would also like to have the weight of laps, weight of 
card sliver, weight of drawing, and number of hank roving 
on all three processes. Contrisutor No. 31 
EXprror Corron : 

In response to “Contributor No. 31,’ a copy of whose 
letter was submitted to me, I am pleased to give you here- 
with the information requested concerning settings, ete., 
for 14-inch cotton. 

I use two processes of picking. On the breaker, I set 
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the beater to 3/16 inch, running it a speed of 1,050 r.p.m. 
I have the earding or Kirschner type beater on the finisher, 
and set it 4 inch, running it at a speed of 850 r.p.n My 


card settings on this work are as follows 





Feed plate to licker-in 10/1000 
Mote knives 10/1000 
Licker-in to eylinde 7/1000 
Back knife plate 17/1000 
Front knife plate 17/1000 
Sereen to cylinder 22/1000 
Flats to eylinder 9/1000 
Doffer to eylinder 7/1000 

rhe production ot mv cards 65 pounds in ter i 

On the drawing frame, the rr ttings are: front to 
second, 1 7/16-inch; second to rd, 1°-1m third to 
fourth, 15<-ineh. 

On the slubber front to seeond, 1 7/16-in« econd 
to third, 1% ineh. 

On the intermediate: front to sé a 1 7/it e} ¢ 
ond to third, 144-inch 

On the roving frames: front econd, 13@-in¢ se 
ond to third, 1 7/16-ineh. 

On the jacks: front to second, 

1 7/16-inch. 

The weight of my breake) p > ounces t ‘ ard, 
and the weight of my finished lap 12 ounee My ecard 
sliver weighs 45 grains, and the f y are the weights 
made on the sueceeding processes: Drawing, 62-gra 
er; slubber, .55 hank roving; intermediate, 1.25 hank ro 
ng; roving frame, 3.25 hank roving nd jack Trame 
10.00 hank roving. 

I trust this information v . Contribut No. 31 

be N. ( 
Epitor Corron: 

Replying to the questions of “Ce ributor Ne } 
idvanee copy of which was submitted to me, I] | answer 
fis request for information as to settings, drafts, ete., 1 
running 14-inch eotton by giving | t] nformatio 
from our own plant. 

Qur organizatio for making 40 50 ind 60 a 
from 1'4-1neh staple is as follows 

We use the “amc organizat Lo eae! numbe Ip 
through the drawine frames. The sizings, doubling nd 
lrafts for each number are shown below: 

PROCESS DRAF ” en 
Opener-breaker picker e 16 oz 
Intermediate picke1 4.555 ! 14 
Finisher picker . 4.45 } 121% oz 
Card (7% waste) 118 13 grains 
Shiver lan ..255 a” BO 20) 190 grains 
Ribbon lap ...... £35 } 450 grains 
Comber (8 heads) 641. S 16 grair 

(16144% waste) 

First drawing 5.1 { 54 grains 
Second drawing 5.4 f 60 grains 
For 40s 

Slubber ... 5 70 han! 

Intermediate 6 , 2.10 hank 

Fine Frame 7 , 7.30 hank 

Spinning 1] 2 40s var! 
lor 50s 

Slubbe. } | 56 hank 

Intermediate 4.75 1.33 hank 

Kine Frame 5. z 3.49 hank 

Jacek Frame 5.75 » 10.00 hank 
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Indanthrene 

Thio-Indigo 
Helindon 
Hydron | 


and other vat dyes will be 
| imported by us direct from the 
manufacturers 


A complete line of 





| Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, 
Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red Oils, 
Soluble and Leather Oils 


manufactured by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 

AND OTHER AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 





HAMETZ&@< 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3014 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PIE 525s Fens Sole ks 10 , 2 50s yarn 
For 60s 
Slubber ..... eer 1 .59 hank 
Intermediate .......... 5 2 1.47 hank 
Fine Frame ....-..-:... 5.50 2 4.00 hank 
Jack!'Frame ...... So 2 12.00 hank 
ST a a eam | 2 60s yarn 
Pickers. 


The cotton is run through a bale-breaker and allowed 
to condition over night, then run through an opener-break- 
er, intermediate, and finisher picker. 

The opener-breaker is equipped with a poreupine beat- 
er. This beater is set 3/16-inch from the 3-ineh feed roll. 
The distance of the beater from the top of the grids is 7/16 
inch and from the bottom, 13/16 inch. The speed of the 
beater is 950 r.p.m., and the speed of the feed roll is 9 
r.p.m., giving 11144 blows per inch. The speed of the fan 
is 1,145 r.p.m. 

The speeds and settings on the intermediate and finisher 
pickers are the same. The intermediate and finisher picker 

This beater 
The distance 


are equipped with a two-blade knife beater. 
is set 3/16 inch from the 3-inch feed roll. 
of the beater from the top of the grids is 7/16 inch and 
The speed of the beater is 1,200 
r.p.m., and the speed of the feed roll is 544 r.p.m., giving 


from the bottom %4 inch. 


49 blows per inch. The speed of the fan is 1,203 r.p.n 


Cards. 
rhe cards are set as follows 

Gauge 
Feed plate to licker-in ...... eile. ts 10 
Mote knives (top) te sect EE ee eee 12 
Mote knives (bottom) oy Sees 10 
Licker-in to cylinder ..... Pe pera eta 7 
Back plate to cylinder (top) .. by ; 27 
Back plate to cylinder (bottom) ........ Sore 34 
Flats to cylinder (back) . : ; ) 
Flats to eylinder (center) .. sive 9 
Flats to cylinder (front) ... ) 
Front plate to cylinder (top) . 24 
Front plate to cylinder (bottom) 34 
Dorrer t0 GylNnder os ssi sss a re 7 
Doffer comb to doffer ....... ; 22 
Licker-in sereen (front) 29 
Licker-in screen (back) j 1/16 
Cylinder sereen (back) Tee 29 
Cylinder screen (center) if fon 34 
Cylinder sereen (front) ...... a“ - 3/16 

The speeds of the evlinder, licker-in, and doffer ar 


Cylinder, 168 r.p.m.: licker-in, 453 r.p.m.; and doffer (27 


nch), 9 r.p.m. The production is 76 pounds per card_per 
day of 10 hours, three per cent allowed for stripping, mak- 
ing a 43-grain eard sliver 

On the sliver lap machine, using metallie top rolls, 1%¢- 
inch diameter, the settings are (center to center): first to 
second, 1°<-inch; seeond to third, 115/16 inch. The speed 
of the 5-inch calender roll is 106 r.p.m. 

On the ribbon lap machine, using metallie top rolls, 
144-inch diameter, the settings are (center to center) : first 
second to third, 154-inch; third 
The speed of the 11-inch front 


to second, 1 7/16-inch; 
to fourth, 1 13/16-inch. 
roll is 298 r.p.m.; the speed of the 5-inch ealender roll 
83 r.p.m. 

Comber. 


The settings on the comber are: 


Cushion plate to detaching roll (steel) 1 5/16 inel 
Feed roller to steel detaching roll 1% inch 


36 degrees 
9 
21 gauge 


Angle on nipper knife ...... 
Nipper knife to half-lap 
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Segment to steel detaching roll 11 inch at 


Top comb to segment .... 21 gauge 
Top comb angle ......... 28 degrees 
TIMINGS: 
ROO BE sc Sa oe ss 6 
ANE ooo Ss seca teres 5 
The draw box settings (leather top rolls) are, center t 


center: first to second, 114 ineh; 
third to fourth, 134 inch. Nips per minute, 120. 

On the drawing frame, the roll setting, center to center 
are: first to second, 144 inch; seeond to third, 1% inch; 
third to fourth, 134 inch. The front roll speed is 282 
r.p.m.; and the speed of the back calender ro 
The diameter of the rolls, which are metallic, are: Back 
first roll, 13g inch; second roll. 14% 


calender roll, 2 inches; 
inch; third roll, 14 inch; bottom, 1%¢ 1 








On the fly frames, the roll settings, center to center, are: 
Ist to 2nd 2nd to 3rd 
Slubber 1 7/16 ine 1 9/16 inch 
. 1T/1R i 1 Taare 
Intermediate | 7/16 ine 19 AG maak 
Reet ict cs reat cxtenas 136 inch 114 inch 
8 A ee eee 1°. ine 114 ineh 
Front R Spindle Twis 
Har R L.p.r Per Inch 
For 40s 
Slubber . rape 70 160 diz Uf 
Intermediate 2.160 60 SY »Y 
Fine 7.30 110 290 24 
For 50s 
Slubber 56 85 540 78 
‘ 199 ) 1 95 
Intermediate Lo ” SSvuU ov 
Fine 3.49 172 1,290 2.24 
Jaek 10 109 L575 4.] 
| or ¢ 
Slubber . 59 183 521 7 
Intermediate 1.47 18¢ SOS 1.32 
Fine 100 166 1.290 2.33 
Jael 12 106 1.574 $21 
The d er ; : 
F —F Chird 
} 12/1] 1 1 } 
Slubber ) 611 I en 
Intermediate 114 it neh 
Fine Frame 11/16 neh 
. 1 
Jack Frame Ql 1 ineh 
On the spinning r t een 
To LF al 
ter, are: lop, first to seeond, 1 ch: secon d 
fixed), ]14- nel Bottom, fi nd, 144 
Speeds: 
40 50 60s 
Front roll ...... 80 72 65 
PRIN Aide ais. 5 4 5200 7,126 
Twist: 4.50 square root 
Traveler: For 40s, 9/0; t » ( r 60s, 15,0 
Using a No. 2 flange ring 
I trust the foregoing will be of help to “Contributor 
No. 31” and any other readers wl ay be working 
staple of this lengt! (y I mo. | 
. ms: ‘. 
A Loose or a Tight Gauge. 
Epitor Corron : 
I have often wondered just w iny overseers and 
grinders mean by the phrase, “set to a tight 9 or a loose 9 


You may ask some of these men “What have you got your 
flats set to?” and he will reply something like this: 

“T set to a loose 9.” 

You may ask another man 


same question and he 


would say: 
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R & H Chemicals 
have attained full Ne 


measure on the CHEMICALS 
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any one interested. 






ANY things contribute to confidence in a prod- 

uct or an institution. The sum total is that 

state of mind where much is left unsaid, where the 
performance of an unasked guarantee is assured. 


And because the winning of confidence is such a won- 
derful thing, its possession more to be desired than 
fine gold, it has a tangible value in the market place. 


labor —as “The 


Consumer Knows”’. 
* *k x 


And our faith in 
the consumers’ rec- 
ognition of quality 
is being increasing- 


ly rewarded. 


709 Sixth Ave., New York 


ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(, 
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“Why I set my flats to a tight 9.” 

Now what I cannot understand is, where do they get 
this loose 9 or tight 9 stuff? 

If you use a No. 9 gauge and do not set to it, there is 
no use using it at all, for if you set to a loose 9, you are 
not setting to a 9 at all, but are setting to something like 
a 10 or 11, and if you set to a tight 9 that you can hardly 
pull through your flats, then you are setting to about a 7 
or 8 gauge; but still, these men will tell you they are set- 
ting toa No. 9. Now with 4/1000 difference between these 
two men, how in the world can both be setting to 9/1000? 
3y my way of setting up a ecard, neither of them have their 
flats We 


gauge to go by, why not go by it? For there is no such 


set to a No. 9, but are both wrong. have the 
thing as a loose or tight setting and both be called the 
same gauge. 

You cannot pick up a man just any day and put him in 
charge of your cards and expect him to set them right, for 
no card grinder is made overnight, and when it comes to 
setting up cards, it takes years of study and practice to do 
it right; so why do the mills not pay a good man a good 
salary when they get hold of one and keep him, instead of 
always changing first to a loose gauge and then to a tight 
gauge man, for there is no such a setting? 

B. A: B. (N: C.) 


Predicts Changes in System. 


Epiror Corton : 

Recently I visited a mill that has the stationary flat 
cards in operation, and although I know I am going to 
bring much down upon my head by the following, I really 
believe that the change in our carding system was a mistake, 
as much so as the adoption of. the bobbin-lead system over 
the flyer-lead. 

I am convinced that owing to a longer draft and a 
much higher speed, the revolving flat card takes the life 
from the staple of the cotton. The only objection to the 
American system is the railway head, which is as defective 
as the bobbin-lead fly frame. But the sliver can be drawn 
from ten cards the same as the slivers on the comber 

The old system of carding makes a much better yarn 
in-every way, and let me say there are many men at pres 
ent working hard to invent a machine that will replace the 
} 


railway head. Why are these men working on this old 
system, and what is their aim? 

(1) They know that the stationary flat cards make 
better work. (2) The doublings are 10 to 1, which is some- 
thing to consider, for from the birth of the cotton industry 
we have doubled at every opportunity, which of course helps 


to eliminate the defective places. (3) The sliver is much 
lighter and has not received the same severe treatment as on 
(4) With the 


make the work heavy in the preceding 


the revolving flat card. English system we 
processes and then 
have (in most cases) excessive drafts in the succeeding pro- 


cesses. 


The time is not far off when we will adopt a very light 


card sliver, double the number of cards, and thus eliminate 
the second intermediates and jack frames. 
ning will be equipped with four lines of drawing rolls in- 
stead of three, and will draw about 42 inches. 

Wasu (Rh. I.) 


Even the spin- 
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Card Room Kinks. 


Epiror Corron 


In reading R. A. Soniaman’s article in the September 
issue of Corron, I find several questions of interest on 
which I shall try to write a few lines 

Mr. Soniaman asks how to keep ear ( ubed 


work from becoming mixed. 


around the top of the sliver cans to designate between the 
two. My suggestion would be to have some bands made 
from a narrow tape, say about °, of nc} de, ned 
around the sliver can by means of Gap buel ened 
to both ends of the tape by rivets. A cheaper method would 
be to have a piece of elastic banding sewn t e tape to 
keep it snug against the can. These bands 1 wv dyed 
any suitable color, and different colo ised for t ditfer 

ent grades. Either of these bands is ea ta f of or 
put on the sliver cans I have seer t 

ly satisfactory in a mill running eight differ des of 
cotton separate] Chalk mar 01 ( nd 
jack roving, are used to correspond with t color otf the 
bands. 

Coming to the sliver lap machine, trouble metimes 
experienced by the knock-off spoons not knocking off soon 
enough. This trouble may be remedied by adding a little 
more weight to the end of the sp: ) whe in end 
breaks, the spoon will fall and _ be ppe diately 
Special care should be taken of a nor oli motions or 
there will be trouble in the sizings. Laps should not be 
made too hard, as this is likely to cause a good deal of 
licking up. I do not approve of large laps as end 


slivers generally slip off the sides of the 


waste. I have seen laps made so hard that the sides 
burnt. A perfect lap is not easily made on the 
and ribbon lappers. Some fellows remedy soft laps by 
putting acid or belt grease on the brake-bands when the 
trouble is that the frame is not perfectly level 
up. Laps hard on one side and soft 


on the opposite side 


can be remedied by re-setting the lap guides that regulate 
the selvage. 
Sliver laps should be sized once daily and the rib- 


bon laps twice daily. Records should be kept of all sizings, 


and the sizer should be a responsible person, either the see 


who is detailed to do nothing but 


tion hand, or one size in 


the different processes of the carding. A variation of 


_ . 
alowed, If 


per sizes wrong the trouble will be either in thi 


more 
than 2.5 per cent should not be e sliver lap 
pickers 
on the 


alter- 


or possibly in the eards, if g is done 


anv chancir 
eards. On the ribbon lapper, wrong sizings may be 


ed by changing the draft gear. One tender to a ribbon and 


sliver lapper is a good layout, where the ribbon lapper 
front roll speed is 500 r.p.m. making a 600-grain lap. The 
section hand should look after oiling and repairs. Lap 


damaged. 


storage is poor policy as laps are easily 


In a certain mill making high counts, the combers are 
Whitin. I 


the stop signals were out of 


124 on the 


run 102 nips on the Nasmith, and 
noticed that practically all 


order. Six combers to a tender is the allotment in this 
mill. Laps should not be run out evenly as the piecings 
will all come together. As for comber tenders allowing 
lap tails to run through and break needles, if the ribbon 
tenders are careful to lay the lap evenly across bobbin 


when they start a new lap, the needles would not be broken, 











will never rot. 


As long as the walls last J 
Creo-pine will endure ¢ 


You will never know how costly it is to repair 
the sub-flooring of your mill until it begins to rot. 
It means tearing up the top flooring, moving ma- 
chinery, lessened production and costly delays in 
manufacture. 


Why take a chance? 


Why not specify a sub-flooring that will be as 
permanent as the walls of your mill or factory? 
It will cost but a little more—not near as much 
as one repair job. 


Simply tell your building architect or engineer 
that you want Creo-pine sub-flooring. He knows 
it well, has probably specified it a hundred times, 
for Creo-pine is recognized as the standard of com- 
parison among the leading construction engineers. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from 
sound, felled-alive, air seasoned Southern yellow 
pine, free from defects. The S. W. P. Vacuum 
Pressure process first draws out all the sap and 
then forces the creosote oil deep into the pores of 
the wood under tremendous pressure. The result 
is a sub-flooring that will last as long as the 
building itself. 


A rigid system of inspection insures that the 
high standard of Creo-pine is maintained in each 
piece of sub-flooring that is turned out. 


Mail the coupon today for full information and 
quotations. 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Charlotte New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


oledo Buffalo 


Geopine 


Trade Mark Reg. 


Sub-Flooring 
LAY ONCE—never replace 
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Timber penetrated with Creosote Oil 
U, 8. Bureau of Agriculture. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


g 

4 Southern Wood Preserving Co., 

g Atlanta, Ga. 

: Gentlemen :— 

ra Kindly send me full information about 
. Creo-pine sub-flooring. 
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even if the tail-end were allowed to run through. 

An average comber waste percentage ranges from 14 
to 18 per cent. I have seen 22 per cent taken out of a 
high grade Sakellarides with no better results than if 18 
Waste 


taken and checked from each comber once a month. 


should be 
\ comb 


er should be taken down and thoroughly scoured and re-set 


per cent were taken out. percentages 


once a year. In a large room it would be wise to detail a 


man to do nothing but straighten needles in the 


op combs 


could also ao 


and half laps and renew when necessary; hi 
the oiling. 

Spring bottom cans have their advantages and disad- 
All I will say is that they make a handy waste 


the 


vantages. 


and garbage receiver under spring cover. 


The ecomber draw-head rolls in the mill I visited are 
varnished once a month, the front rolls being done on 
every two weeks and the detaching rolls are varnished 


every week and renewed every six weeks. They have great 


trouble at this mill in keeping the electrical stop-motions 
in repair, the mechanical motion being liked much better. 

This mill considers two processes of drawing sufficient 
after combing; three for carded work. The drawings, both 


breaker and finisher, are sized three times daily, records 


being kept. A variation of two per cent is allowable. All 
drawing roll clearers should be picked at each doff. 

Mr. Soniaman’s articles are good, and it would be in- 
teresting if a number of readers would answer, in 
to the discussion department, some of the questions h« 
W. O. R. (Mass.) 


pounds as his series proceeds. 


Notes on Dust Rooms and Flues. 


Epiror Corron: 


At one or two of the meetings of the Sout | e 
Association, there has been some discussion wit eft 
to the size and capacity of dust rooms. I am giving 
in this letter some information on this subj 


be of interest to superintendents and overseers of card 


The area of the flue leading from a dust ehamber to the 


open air should be equal to seven times the area of all the 
openings going into the dust room from the fans. That is, 
find the area of all the fan openings, the inlets from th 


vertical openers, condensers, and all other openings feeding 
into the dust room. Add these areas together, and then the 
area of the outlet flue should be seven times thi m of 
these. This is true, regardless of the 
going into the dust room. 
Furthermore, the overseer or superintendent has doub 

less noticed, when he is down in the dust room, that the 
delivery elbows from the various machine outlets were stick- 
ing down below the floor and were turned in some d 
habit 


delivery elbows toward the uptake or 


It is rather'a with erecting men to point all 


draft chimney from 
the dust room. In my opinion, this is just about as wrong 
as they could possibly do it, as with all these elbows turned 
toward the draft flue, it creates a tendency to make a reg 
ular blast of wind in that general direction regardless of the 
size of the dust room. As a matter of fact, the dust room is 
supposed to act as an expansion chamber for the exhaust 
air, and these elbows should be turned in a variety of direc- 
tions—in fact, in almost any direction rather than toward 
the uptake flue. 


currents by allowing them to impinge on a variety of sur 


The tendency then is to break up these air 
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laces such as walls or pillars, or either to come in contact 
with other currents of air and eaking up ese alr 
currents and kill 2 elr vé 9 endeney 
and.a strong tenden ' ; ' 
be carrying, and by re tg ocit L ve ‘ 
point, it prever ese currents ain picking ut 
dust or ¢0O 
chimney. 
If any 
cotton being pDiowy 
room, 1t W pi en 
mind and ( 


dust room. If 

it will help rer 
OL eourse, 

small, and he 


ful whether this 


sufficient aid to er 
er tne flue are 
this item because 


to utilize the dust r 


om 

to utilize every part of it for 1 the 
creating of violent drafts in 
take chimney. 

And just as a matter of ger 
to remember the rule he ( 4 
dust chamber to the open air s 
the area of all the openings going 
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A machine 100 per eent efficient has never vet 
ed, and probably never will be, but to reduce the 
energy or waste of material in any in 
problem upon which we must always be at work 

A ease to my knowledge was of a chief engineer being 


mill 


thousands of dollars in coal by 


emploved at a I know of end saving the mill several 
plo) 


mmnr sed met} } » thae 
nproved metnods over those 


To my way of thinkin 


of his predecessor. , this man is an 


efficiency engineer. 
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FODAY’S TOLHURST 


has many refinements that have in- 
ereased wringing volume and reduced 
power and labor costs—the result of 
half a century’s experience devoted 
exclusively to Extractor production. 
Yet the fundamental principles that 
have enabled TOLHURSTS to render 
full service after 30 and 40 years’ use, 
remain the same. 


TODAY’S TOLHURST 


has the following features that will 
pay you to investigate: Automatic Tim- 
ing and Stopping, Signal Light and 
Bell, Automatic Guards, Self Locking 
Automobile Type of Band Brake inter- 
connected with driving circuit, and 
Direct Connected Motor Drive with 
built-in Friction Clutch. 
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Cotton manufacturing is conducted for the purpose of 
making money to be distributed between employer and em- 
ployee, and to make a material of such quantity and quality 
as to satisfy the buyer’s wants. Unless the mill pays it 
will soon go to the wall, and both employers and employees 
are the losers. Fine equipment, fine mills and fine manu- 
facturing theories are useless, therefore, unless they are 
No 


engineer, research man or other person under any other 


economically managed. efficiency engineer, industrial 
title can be a success unless he knows how to measure the 
results of his efforts in terms of money 

There is a vast difference in demonstrating the truth 
of a manufacturing principle in the commercial way so as to 
secure a financial return. When eliminating cost we must 
look out that we do not impair production and quality and 
good running work. I think this is the failing of many 
efficiency engineers who come into this field with interest- 
ing theories of shop management, pay systems and the 
like, and is one of the reasons why the movement commonly 
known as scientific management stands discredited in the 
minds of many men. 

I agree with “Wash,” efficiency engineers or efficiency 
experts came into the mills and found that the overseers 
and superinetndents knew more than they themselves did. 
They come to the mill with assurances that they can elim- 
inate this and that process and save the mill thousands 
of dollars. 


which are spending thousands of dollars putting in machin 


At the present time the well managed mills 


ery to improve the quality are the ones that run during 
times of depression. 

I always remember a little paragraph I read in Corron 
several years ago: “Little wastes in great establishments 
constantly occurring may defeat the energies of a mighty 
eapital.”” So I think it is up to us overseers and superin- 
tendents to be the efficiency experts and research men in 
our own mills and be progressive and re-adjust when neces- 
sary. The employer or employee is standing in the way 
of progress when he refuses to learn new and better meth- 
ods, but he can hardly be blamed for objecting when it is 
clear he is going to be affected adversely by the new method. 
We are all afraid of things we do not understand, and some 
of these new methods are therefore naturally held in dis- 
trust—just because we don’t understand. 


Optimistic (Mass.) 





The College Man in the Mill. 


Epiror Corton : 
It occurred to me that those who are writing and read- 


ing the discussion on the college man in the mill might be 


interested in reading the viewpoint of a Chinese, who was 
educated in a leading academic university in America, and 
who graduated as well from the Philadelphia Textile School, 
and who has returned to his native country to pursue the 
textile business. 

It might be interesting to know that the first cotton 
mill in China was organized by British manufacturers, at 
Shanghai, over thirty years ago. At that time, very few 
Chinese had ever seen a machine, and yet they have now 


successfully learned the game, under the British superin- 
tendents, who are practical men, with theoretical college 
The work- 


men who have “graduated” from these mills are the best 


training, and an understanding of psychology. 
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and most tractable in China. These cases prove that a 


foreigner, uot possessing a knowledge of the country’s 


language, can achieve success, if they have had a long ex- 


a college education, and a knowledges 


perience in the mill, 


of human nature. 


Then there are the college men in the Japanese -owned 


mills in China. Japan, by the way, owns nearly one mil 


lion spindles in China, or about one-half of the total spindl 
age. Their success here is due par f not entirely, to t 
college man. Practically every important person in_ the 
mill is a college mat Every superintendent alled “er 
gineer’ over here—is a gradu é d of te ca 
college, though not always a textile scho Eve Loren 
or overseer in the departments is a ¢ ite ome s 
ondary technical schoo In the J ipanese-< ned mills 
China, most ol the engineers are Japanese ‘ 
assistants may be Chinese wit seconda! ( eg 
tion. These men not only can ta ‘ tL ine ( aa 
direct the workmen. This also proves the 
lege man over heré 

Now let’s see how the colleze man get t D 
Chinese-owned mills x! nobody home! With few 
ceptions, there 18 ni place for e coleg mar Mos 
the managers are “self-made” men who simply hate to see 
a college man in their mills, much less employ them. They 
know perfectly well that they are inferior men, yet 
insist upon employing inferior men around them. T 
are no words to explain how ese e ete 
cotton mill industry in China—and ye ey are st ! 


power, more or tess, 


During the past few years, all of then 





excellent results obtained by foreigr in 
Shanghai. Many of the old managers thought this result 
was. due entirely to the practi¢al knowledge of the me 

Therefore, a few of the Chineme-owned mills have employed 


foreign “engineers’—and they expect them to take their 
ruined mills and convert them into 100 per cent-okeh prop- 
ositions overnight. 

Let’s look into this matter carefully and 
this Chine 


Americans or Bri 


see 1f we « 


solve problem. These are eitl 





engineers 





tishers who are invited to China directly 
from their respective countries, or who may have been ir 
Shanghai already. Most of them, no doubt, are practica 
men, but they presumably lack education, which is a pri 


ly +} 
i 


cipal cause of their failure. They will give the workers 


a call down in front of everybody. This disrupts the co 


4 and de stroy 


Some mills employ foreig 


operation of the managing force, thus shakir 
ing the morale of the workers. 


during the time 


superintendents as a sort of protection 


of civil war and for other reasons. So far very few for- 


} ; ; ] u 
able Oo ge aiong we 


eign superintendents have been 
Chinese mills for very long at a time. 


Some may think that the foreigners can’t get along 








the Chinese mills simply because they are foreigners, but 
this is not so. If they are practica] mer hey are edu 
eated, and if they know psvehology, they are welcomed. 
The trouble is that very few of the foreigners heré possess 
all three of these qu: eatior W her conditions are 
equal, the Chinese workman usually pays more respeet t 
foreigners than to superiors of his own nationality. The 
foreigner does not involve the party or personal differ 
ence; there is none of the “face” business. But there is 
only one American superintendent who has been getting 
along well in a Chinese-owned mill—he is not a college 
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THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


BLEACHERS, MERCERIZERS, DYERS, PRINTERS 
,AND FINISHERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WORKS HENRY B. THOMPSON, President 
NORWICH, CONN. 


STERLING, CONN. JOHN G. BAUSHER, Vice President 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1. HARRY M. HORTON, Vice President 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1 

CEDARTOWN, GA - ANDREW C. IMBRIE, Treasurer 
GRANT A. McCLATCHIE, Secretary 

QUEEN DYEING CO. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. WILLIAM T. JOYCE, General Manager 


Annual Capacity 
Three Hundred and Fifty Million Yards 





View of first completed portion of our new branch at Cedartown, Ga., opened in January, 


1924. 


This plant is particularly well situated and equipped to handle Sulphur-Dyed T wills, 
Drills, Ducks and Sheetings for the work-clothing trade. 
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graduate, but he is well educated, knows human nature, 
and is a practical cotton mill man. We are always hoping 
that more of this kind of Americans will come to China. 
Since the foreigners can’t get along in the Chinese mills, 
one would naturally think that the Chinese who have been 
educated in American textile schools would be well fitted 
for the places. During the past few years scores of re 


turned Chinese have come back from American schools with 


the idea and ambition of offering their services to the 
cotton mill industry. Their parents and their country ex 


pect them to do this. At the present time, a very lew hav 


stuck to the mill—the rest of them are in other line 
business. What is the cause of their failure? W are 
the mills afraid to employ them ? W \' do the nave 


quit or be kicked out? They are college men all right 


They are not foreigners, they presumably understand 
nature of their race. What is it they lack? They lacl 
practical experience, first of all, because immediately after 
returning home they have taken superintendents’ positions 
with high pay, and do not start from the bottom to work up 


Thev t] 


don’t. Besides, they generally are young—from 25 to 35 


nk they know what they are doing, but really they 





years of age—and can’t command the respect of 
men. And they don’t understand the psychology of run- 
ning a mill—they are college men and they think they b 
long to the upper class while the workmen are of the low 


t} 


] ne same wa\ 


class. They may even treat the managers in 
for these in most cases are not college men. 

Human nature is the same the world over. Workme 
expect their superiors to know more, and they want a 
square deal. The British and Japanese colleg2 men ir 
Shanghai mills are getting along because they have the 


necessary qualifications. The returned Chinese men and 


foreigners fail because they do not have them. Lacking 
one of these qualifications is just as bad as lacking all of 


+ 


them. If a man has them all, he is bound to win, even 
though he go to the heart of Africa. The three qualifica 
tions are experience, education and psychology. 


A CHINES! 


Purification of Spent Fluids from Finishing 
Works. 
Epiror Corron : 

Sometimes the bleacher or dyer is required not alone 
purify the water which he receives so as to render it f 
for use but also to filter the waste liquors which he dis- 
charges, in order to escape litigation on the score of nui 
ance. A ease of this kind that I have in mind was that of 
a friend who was having no end of trouble in getting rid 
of the spent waters from his dye and finishing works. Thé 
waters ran into a small river below his plant and badly 
polluted the stream, and the manager was notified by the 
powers-that-be that he must run the refuse some other 
way. The increasing attention that is being paid to the 
pollution of rivers probably will compel greater and more 
general care in this respect. 

Having had successful experience in dealing with the 
refuse of dyeworks, I can say that where a plot of falling 
ground can be had below any works, the water can be emit- 
ted in a state perfectly free from nuisance. If the refuse 
of a bleach and dyeworks were allowed to flow continuous- 


ly into a river as every machine or vat becomes spent, a 
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begin its operation. T) 
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we get this card strip 
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cess, and if I am not fooled, 
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LENO AND MARQUISETTE WEAVING 


Our leno doups for weaving marquisettes and fancy 
leno weaves are universally accepted as the only satisfac- 
tory solution of leno weaving. 


CHOC COOUUEEODERNRNAUNAEOUONANEHCANANNTONOOIEE 


In fact, by using our doups, any weave room with dobby 
looms can make a leno stripe as easily and at as low cost 
as any ordinary fancy fabric, and that, too, without any 
extra attachments to the loom whatever—no, not even a 
jumper or slackener attachment is required. 


Our Service Department gives your weave room any nec- 
essary instructions for making these leno weaves. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


MAIN PLANT 21ST AND ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“Duplex” SOUTHERN PLANT: Drop Wires 


Loom harness—complete 


(With Frames and Heddles Steel Heddle Bldg., Nickel-Plated 


fully assembled) Copper-Plated 


Heddles 817-31 . McBee Ave. or Plain Finish) 
Harness Frames s ° Improved Loom Reed 
Selvage Harness Greenville, 5. i. Leno Reeds 

Leno Doups eae ae Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles ‘ean Beamer Hecks 
ingoes Barlow & Hocknell, Grosvenor Bldg., Robert Lang, Combs 
Huddersfield, England Providence, R. 1. Shanghai, China 
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Se= Definite Size, Definite Quality 
Sy for a Definite Reason 


“Royal” and “Reliance” Brand Roller Sheep Skins play an important 
part in many of America’s largest spinning mills because their operators 
have found one policy of “Definite Quality’—‘Definite Size”’—results 
in complete satisfaction from the standpoints of both economy and 
work. 






Our skins are carefully finished thruout, the grain side being given 
particular attention. The flesh side is also specially prepared, so as to 
prevent slipping on rollers and all skins are well stretched during 
process of tanning. 

Every skin is cropped of all waste, inspected and then graded to size 
and weight. Our customers receive eractly what they order—no waste, 
no rejects. 


Our large stock includes English and Persian Sheep Skins in the following sizes :— 


No. x Average size—28” x 24” No. 2 Average size—26” x 22” No. 4 Average size—24” x. 20” 
No. 1 “ —27”" x 23” No. 3 < “« —25” x 21 No. 5 si eae S19 


We carry a complete stock of English Calf Skins in two selections—“Super Royal” and “Royal.” 
A trial order will convince you that our Textile Roller’Skins will do what is claimed for them—better work, 


and more of it, for less money. 
CHARLES —K 
da aA 


y 






COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the strippers to hold off until the cylinder stops, because 
they have a certain number of machines to look after, and 
they are going after it regardless of quality. Someone 
may say that you should make them do their work proper- 
ly. That’s all right to quote, but it’s human nature to 
“get around with my job so that I can have some spare 
time,” and they will do it more often than not? 

With the vacuum stripper it is necessary to watch the 
vacuum and keep the pump cleaned out to get the best re- 
sults. I run my vacuum on an average of twenty-two 
inches, and I do not have to clean out the pump more than 
four times a year. Of course care must be exercised as to 
the kind of oils used to secure the best results. Some 
oils will cause the pump to smoke and will not give the 
best results. I had this trouble but after a few experi 
ments I found an oil that was satisfactory. The pump 
began to cool down and get to business and there was no 
more trouble. 

Then with the vacuum system you have the dustless con 
dition which makes it more acceptable for the operative, 
and less confusion, less labor turnover, which in turn means 
more production, cleaner machinery, and, if there are any 
bad cylinder fillets on the cards they will show. up quicker. 
A man must guard against “hooked” points on the wire, for 
they will not strip out clean. It is a good policy to strip 
the cards good and clean by hand roller at the grinding 
period, which is about once a month. By so doing, there 
is one good hand roller stripping and burnishing once a 
month, and the vacuum stripper will take care of it th 
remainder of the time. T. A. D. (Ga.) 

Saco-Lowell Horizontal Cleaner. 

The high price of cotton in recent years has caused much 
study to be devoted to the problem of opening and cleaning 
the stock, and it has come to be realized that in this field 
there are many opportunities for real economy. 

The work done in the opening room affects, to a very 
important degree, all subsequent operations in the mill. It 
is well to remember that a smal] amount of money spent in 
installing improved opening equipment may add greatly 
to the efficiency and earning capacity of a large investment 
in earding and spinning machinery. 

The development of methods of handling the stock at 
this stage offers several possibilities. The quality of yar 
made from any given grade of cotton can be improved by 
better opening and cleaning. The standard quality of yarn 
may often be maintained while using the cheaper and less 
desirable grades of cotton. 

Still another result of better opening, and one of con 
siderable importance, is that in the later processes of card 
ing and spinning the work runs better and there is less 
waste and, therefore, a reduction in manufacturing costs. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops in a recent booklet deseribe in 
detail a new Horizontal Cleaner they have just placed on 
the market. When the vertical opener was brought out in 
1915, the advantages of this type of a machine were so evi- 
dent that it was soon in general use throughout the country, 
and today, the makers state, there are over 1,100 of their 
verticals in operation. Sinee that time the study of the 
problem and extensive experiments have continued, and one 
of the results is the Horizontal Cleaner. This new machine, 
it is claimed, has shown very satisfactory results when run- 
ning for many months in mill operation, and can be used 
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most successfully in connection with vertical openers, the 
horizontal and vertical cylinders each removing a somewhat 
different class of dirt. 

Forming a part of the conveyor pipe between the 
eal openers in the opening room and the condenser in the 


picking room, the cotton enters the Horizontal Cleaner 


through the inlet shown at the right of the machine in the 
accompanying illustration, and is drawn into the cleaner by 
the draft of air from the picker room It there acted 
upon by the specially designed beater revolving inside 
cylindrical grid. This grid slowly revolves. The broker 
leaf that has deen loosened up by the vertical openers 
separated from the cotton without injury to the fibers, 
forced through the grid to the outer chamber and oppe 
on the slowly moving apron clean t. which « 
moves the disearded aste trom the machine 

The waste taken out in : operat : a Det 
to contain but a very sma percentage i re ! 


terial. 
No additional labor is required when this m: 


ed to the opening room equipment. 


The design and construction of the Hor nt ( 





show the care and experience tha ive helped to provide 


many features that will appeal to the practical mill man 


f + 


The design of the ends of the machine is such that 


+ 


inlet and outlet can be adjusted 


Oo the varying requirements 


of installation in conveyor systems. This point, togeth« 
with the fact that the cleaner may be mounted either o1 


ceiling or on the floor, makes it possible to place the machins 


in what might ordinarily be considered inaccessible p 
tions. 

With the exception of the elean-out apron and ¢ 
spacers back of the grid, the constructior 
metal. The beater is mounted in ball bearings 

Up to 30.000 pounds per ten-hour day can 
through the Horizontal Cleaner, the makers advis 

The floor space—or ¢é ling spac req red j 10 feet 


by 4 feet 4 inches. 


“Power Equipment for Textile Mills” the title 
new bulletin recently brought out b \llis-Cha : 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis Chis is know: 
as Bulletin No. 148 and contains thirty-eight pages of 
eal installations illustrated and described. These illustra 


tions not only cover smal] loom motor installations but als 
large water wheel generators operating in textile mills. 1 
contains much material of interest for a mill man and ma 


be had upon request. 
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COTTON BLEACHERS! 


Your selling agent 
wants durable goods. 


[They mean re-orders 
and building up Good-Will. 


Tests will show that 
Solozone-bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 


Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 


To produce unequaled 


goods. 


Bleaching advice free. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709 Sixth Ave., 


FNNULTUUNERENODAERENUOREDERONEDOOEDEAOUERDDODOUEERDROGRARENEAEOEREROUDOEEDANEGELEHOH+aE TULEEEUUCTEEEERUOOEDEECUOREEOUUDGEETANTOPEEOOPHEEROEOODOAAOUEOEEOUAEOOGOOUEERUDOEESNOCOUENEUOOURROAORDOGOUOONSSGGOREDOEENOORLAOLLILOOOUDOEOOOOOENNLOLEDDOEOOERERONUONNONODAURAGOUDEANOOURERGUOEEOECHONEDS HUET 
Bleaching. in the pile either in one or two per cent of diastafor (which 
is best) or in caustic soda, or, in hot water alone. If in 


Epitor Corron : 

Will you please tell us, through “How Other Men Man- 
age,” the way in which others bleach goods that are intend 
ed for general use in dyeing and finishing? 

W. H. A. (Tenn.) 
Epiror Corron : 

In answer to “W. H. 

raw cotton in an unbleached state, or rather, the pieces made 


A. (Tenn.)” I would say that the 


from the same, contain impurities natural to them of cotton 
wax, coloring matter, pectic matters, ete., and, added to 
them during the process of manufacturing and general] 
handling of the goods, of starch, flour, fatty matter, dirt, 
ete., and that it is the object of bleaching to destroy all 
these impurities and render the product clean, i.e., to de- 
eolorize the coloring matters and to remove the other dirty 
substances. In earrying out this idea the operation of sim- 
ple bleaching may be divided into two distinct parts: (1) 
the boiling of the material which is for the purpose of 
saponifying certain impurities that are partly then re- 
moved in the washing; and (2) the bleaching proper where 
the material is treated with the bleaching agent in which 
the coloring matters left in the goods are completely de- 
stroyed by oxidation. 

By way of example we will take a kier full of the fol- 


lowing goods: sateens, fine twills, brocades, and Jawns and 


faney woven goods, and for the quantities 300 pieces or 


about two tons. After the goods are stitched together end 
to end, they are usually singed well, on both sides, and wet- 
ted out. It is advisable to allow the goods to lie overnight 


New York City 


diastafor they must not go over 110 to 130 degrees F. Run 
them hot in the others and allow to cool in the pile. 

First boil: 
machine (and cold water) into the kier where they are 
boiled from eight to ten hours with about 1,200 gallons ot 


They are now run through the washing 


caustic soda lye standing about two degrees Tw. After boil- 
ing and handling carefully to avoid oxygen stains, the 
goods are drawn out as before through a washing machine 
and washed into the grey sour. Both high and low pres 
sure kiers may be used. 

It should be pointed out here that it is not good form 
to always use eaustie soda for the boiling as it renders some 
classes of goods too soft when bleached. Sometimes boil 
ing in an open kier with lime, followed by souring and 
washing and by an ash and rosin boil, ete., gives a pro 
per feel to the goods. 

First sour: It is usual to sour the goods in a souring 
tank in hydrochlorie acid, but where no lime is used, sul- 
phurie acid is just as good; the acid is cold and stands at 
two degrees Tw., and is sprayed over the goods for about 
two hours and then left. About 1,800 gallons of souring 
liquor are required. 

Another method of souring consists of passing the goods 
through an ordinary washing machire into which the hy- 
drochlorie acid is allowed to run gradually while the goods 
are passing through. The souring is followed by twice 
washing after which the goods are passed back into the 
kier, by means of course of the washing machine for the 
second boil. 


Second boil: The cloth is now boiled for eight hours 
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with 60 per cent of soda ash and 40 per cent of caustic 
soda or about 14% per cent altogether. And then run 
through the washing machine. 

Chemicking: From the washing machine the goods pass 
at once into the chemic cistern, which may be ordinary 
chloride of lime or hypochlorite of soda, in which they are 
treated as for souring, for two to five hours at one degree 
Tw. About 1,800 gallons of liquor are used for this pur- 
pose. They may also have a second sour after the second 
boil or before the chemicking but it is not always neces- 
say, in my opinion. 

Third (or Second) souring: As in the first and second 
sour, the goods are treated with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid and thoroughly washed, mangled, ete. 

It is customary to leave the goods overnight in both sour 
and chemic. W. B. (Maine) 


The Fly Frame. 


Kpiror Corron : 

The fly frame is a subject in which, so far as I know, 
no new principles have been introduced for a considerable 
time, though many improvements have been made, such as 
improved types of differential motions, locking doors, new 
improved tapering and traverse motions, none of which 
have affected the machine in its principle—namely, a mach 
ine to prepare the sliver from the draw frame, and, by a 
series of such frames, prepare the cotton in the form of a 


roving bobbin, such bobbin to be so formed as to facilitate 
ts use in the creel of the ring frame or mule. 

The function of the fly frame is to further attenuate o1 
draw out the slivers or rovings fed up, to impart sufficient 
twist to the thread, to maintain its uniformity of thick 
ness during the strains of winding and unwinding, and to 
wind into the form of a bobbin so as to facilitate trans 
mission and manipulation at the subsequent processes. 

The frame may be roughly divided into three part 
the drawing, the twisting and the winding. 

Taking first the drawing or draft, this is performed by 
the usual method, namely, a series of three pairs of rollers, 


each pair running at a greater surface speed 





ceding pair, thus performing two very useful operations 
one and the same time, namely, making the roving finer 
ind thus giving the opportunity of doubling which is so 
necessary to the production of an even yarn, and at the 
same time parallelizing the fibers. 

As the ultimate strength of the varn depends to a great 
extent on the number of fibers paralleled by drawing, the 
drawing is, if successfully performed, the greatest factor 
in producing strong yarn. 

To successfully draw cotton no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down as to the diameters of the rollers, the dis 
tances that they should be set apart, or the amount of 
weights to be used on the rollers, for all these points are 
dependent upon each other. Also upon the length of the 
fiber, the amount of draft, the thickness or counts of the 
roving, or the amount of twist in the fed roving—these 
and many other points need to be considered in the setting 
out of drawing rollers on any cotton spinning machine. 

In regard to the drafts in the rollers of frames, while 
it should always be desirable (when there is a sufficiency 
of machinery) to provide a bobbin as fine as possible for 


the counts to be spun, great care must be exercised to in- 
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sure that the draft in any of the machines is not too great 
for the cotton being used, as the fibers once strained or 
broken in the drafting are the cause of unnecessarily weak 
and poor yarn. One point in regard to drafts must be 
always borne in mind—that drafts and speeds have often 
to be arranged not to suit our theoretical knowledge, but 
to suit the productions required with the machines at our 
disposal. 

The fly frame is the first machine in the spinnin; 


to impart twist for practical purposes into the cotton, the 
object being to add strength, but only so much twist should 
be put in a roving as is necessary to allow it to be wound 
at the next process without stretching 

Any twist more than this is detrimental to the fibers, 
as well as being a waste of time and power. 

The twist is imparted to the roving by means of a tral! 
of wheels, acting inside the frame end and driven from the 


frame shaft through a single earrier to the spindle shaft 


wheels and thence to the spindles. The twist wheel at the 
inside end of the frame shaft is really the rollers and cone 
drums driving wheel and thus determines the lengt 


sliver delivered to a constant number of spindle revolutions, 
thus becoming known as the twist wheel, because 
, 


termines, not so much the twist per inch as the number 


inches delivered to a given number 





Another point which wi alte the p 
the relative weight of the spindle top and roller nip, v ‘ 
it is advisable to have spin es as ort as possible 
allow an easy entrance of the sliver into the flyer top, as 
well as for rigidity, etc. It is unwise in soft, short stapled 

ii + + | + 

eotton to aliow the hbers to carry too ir around ne bo 
tom roller before the roving receives its twist, as this allows 
a certain amoul ol tretehing or draiting 
therefore increasing the total d 

Then again, it will be noticed that whe p les 
are very low from the roller and the angle of the roving 
Is veryv acute,‘aiso when the a spner 
favorable, the trames run badly, making both d worl 
ind much waste. The atmospheric electricity jusing 
fibers, which have earried a long way aroun f MOLTO! 
roller before receiving any twist, to be m the 
roller and disassociated r eing ) ! erratic 
roving. On the other hand, if the yi? s re ng 
and the roving hangs on the fiver at a too horizontal posi- 
tion we do not get t full value of e spindle re tions 
; 4 hat ; fl + 
it a point betwee he fiver é ¢ 

Winding is performed by either revolving the bobbin 
it a rate of speed equal in surface speed to the suriace 
speed of the tront roller in exeess O thre nindie revolu 
t} ) hahhin les Pray ? ] ‘ ver as ir 
1i0ns aS In a HDonHDIn ieading Lrame ey owe 
i spindle leading frame. 

The actual revolving of the bobbins being chiefly per 


formed by the fixed bevel wheel on the frame shaft, as 


Houldworth’s motion or by the cross shaft as in Howard 
X 3ullough’s differential motions, and not, as s often 
supposed, by the cone drums and their attendant motions, 
these only imparting such revolutions in a bobbin-leading 
frame as to equal the surface speed he roller. For 1 
stanee, a frame with a spindle speed of 1,250 revolutions 
per minute and a front roll speed of 115 revolutions per 
minute would, if the diameter of the empty bobbin and 


the roller were equal, only receive from the cone drums 
5 G > nort i? Seo 
115 revolutions, whereas from the fixed pa it would re 


ceive 1.250 revolutions: so that while t eone drums 
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perform part of the winding, they perform that part which 
is most vital, the part of evenly regulating the tension of 
the roving, and to do this the cones are designed on the 
principle of the parabolic curve, this curve being adjusted 
into a pair of coneave and convex cones so as to allow 
the belt to be always maintained at one tension and to 
allow proportional adjustments to the increasing diameter 
of the bobbin, and it is at this point in the regulating of 
the proportional adjustments that the troubles of a frame 
come in. 

The usual method of adjustment is by the rack wheel, 
and this gives good results if set to the best advantage, 
that is, the catches well set to give an equal amount of 
alteration at each change and with the correct wheel on. 
The reversing catches are the principal part in making the 
rail changes and at one and the same time they change the 
direction of the motion of the rail by reversing the bevels 
on the strike shaft and re-adjust the winding by moving 
the cone drum belt and by shortening the fulcrum of the 
tapering bar which forms the end cones of the bobbins. 

The principal points in a good flyer are the balance, 
the finish and that the presser shall be of the correct 
weight for the roving being made; a presser too heavy for 
the roving will often strain the roving when the frame is 
being started and stopped and many rovings broken. 

J. L. (Mass.) 


“Wash” Offers Some Advice. 


Epitor Corron : 

There is no question in my mind but that a number of 
practical mill men will be caught in the swirl of the four 
lines of drawing rolls on the fly frame, spinning frame, 
and mule. However, those who are at work with the ex 
periment should hold firmly in mind the benefit of doub- 
lings. 

As a warning, let me picture what I really believe will 
be the lay-out when this principle is adopted and made 
successful: (1) The number of cards will be doubled, or 
each card will be equipped with two coilers, as found on 
ecards running waste; (2) the ecard will not turn off an 
excessive production, on the average work not to exceed 
700 pounds per week of 48 hours; (3) the drawing sliver 
guides will be arranged to carry 12 ends instead of 6; and 
(4) the stock must be uniform in length. 

With such a lay-out, the cost would remain the same. 
but the doublings would be doubled, which would help to 
destroy the defective places in the strand that exist in 
every card sliver. 

The four lines of drawing rolls are going to be adopted, 
but every mill man should watch the columns of this de- 
partment, for there is a mill in England drawing 42 inches 
with the four lines of drawing rolls, and making an almost 
perfect yarn, so I am told. But there are plates used to 
help this long draft, in connection with the drawing rolls. 
As soon as I get the information I now am seeking, I will 
pass it along to the readers of Corron through “How Other 
Men Manage.” 

In the meantime, let’s go slow, and not discard the inter- 
mediate, fine or jack frames until we have described this 
device. Wasx (R. 1.) 
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Human Relationships in Industry. 
(Continued from page 32.) 
objective requires that a study shall be made of the cost. 

III. Possible costs of defects and misinterpretations 
of orders: 

1. Decrease in production. 

2. Inerease of seconds and waste 

3. Aceidents. 

4. Faulty execution. 

5. Friction between overseer and operatives. 
6. Friction between operatives 

7. Disregard for orders. 

8. Bad name for department. 

9. Labor turnover. 

10. Loss of good operatives. 

As has been suggested in other discussions, the group 
can add to this list as many other costs as they feel legit! 
mately belong here. If there are defects and misinterpre 
tations of orders, and these defects and misinterpretations 
are costly, the next step would naturally be to seek for 
remedies to apply to try to effect a eure. In the sugges 
tive remedies that are indicated in the following outline, 
you will notice that remedy 1, corresponds to defect 1, 
remedy 2 corresponds to defect 2, in Section One of this 
conference, 

IV. Suggested remedies for defects and misinterpré 
tations of orders: 

1. Take time to consider. 

2. a. Concentration. 

b. Written orders. 
e. Call attention to consequences. 
d. Back check. 


e. Definiteness and positiveness. 


3. Word order concisely. 
4. Be sure to cover all components. 
5. Make orders definite and in terms that an employee 


will understand. 
6. Use care to whom orders are given. 
7. a. Deliver direct. 
b. Write indirect orders. 
8. Write order. 
9. Deliver at time order is to be executed, or study 


the time element in giving orders. 

10. a. Issue no unnecessary orders. 

b. Plan to reduce seemingly necessary orders. 

11. Give orders in the sequence in which they are to 
be performed. 

12. Self control, and then strive to gef control of the 
sane mind of the one to whom the order is to be given 

13. Be sure to have the facts. 

14. a. Systematize the giving of orders. 

b. Written orders. 

15. a. Written orders. 

b. Require one to whom order is given to make a 
record. + 
ce. Impress importance. 

These remedies are only suggestive and are not intend- 
ed to be declared effective cures under all conditions. The 
group that the conference leader has may be able to sug- 
gest further remedies and more effective ones. In conduct- 
ing this conference, please do not conduct it like a school 
teacher, “hearing a’ geography” lesson. With her, the 
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Do you know that ordinary spools 
are costing you thousands of dollars? 


Replacing short lived. quiek to-break-and-splintes 
spools with the same type is like pounding Sania 
down a rat hole. Results are the same—a mere 
waste of time and money. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


You think your spooling room cannot create a 
profit. True enough, for the purpose of spooling 
and warping is merely to put the yarn in more 
convenient shape for weaving. But the use of 
ordinary spools does not result in a tremendous 
waste of money. Through prevention of wastes 
Lestershire J uv/canized Fibre Spools save this 
money. It is a profit in every sense of the word 
Here is how it is done 


The heads of ordinary spools break, splinter and 
come off very easily while Lestershire Spool heads 
are practically indestructible. This means many 
dollars saved which would otherwise go into spool 
replacements. In many mills the yarn thrown 
away with defective spools amounts to thousands 
of dollars. This tremendous yarn loss is prevent 
ed by Lestershire Spools. 


On the productive side there is a 10% increase in 
vardage on Lestershire Spools. The increase in 
your warping or beaming operations is from 20°. 
to 10°. Spooler kinks and knots due to spools 
are eliminated through the use of these superior 
spools. The quality of your warps is increased 
together with an increase in quality and produc 
lion in your weave room. 


Wages in vour mill are at a level where economies 
are welcome. “ea Spools seve wages in 
your warping and weaving departments and 
materially reduce operating expenses of these 
departments 





Unconditional 
Doesu't this arovse : 
vhat Lestershire | oul ised I >) . C,uarante< 
will do for you? ere ets x 


N pe 


146 Baldwin St., 1/s0 manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of eve les } Southern 


Johnson City, N. Y. 


















519 Johnston 
Charlotte, 
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Quill Cleaning Costs 


Your own mill should be able to obtain the 
same results with the Utsman Quill Cleaning 
machine that hundreds of other mills have ob- 
tained during the past six years. These other 
mills have reduced not only the cost of clean- 
ing, but have radically reduced the cost of 
quills. 

The double end Utsman, illustrated above, 
cleans approximately 80,000 bobbins per day; 
cleans each without split ends that catch thread 
and delay production, and in io way shortens 
the life of or injures the quill. 

Let our Engineering department give you 
the facts and figures regarding what an 
Utsman will save for your mill. Just write us, 
‘Send the Utsman facts.” 


‘le UTS MAN 


FEELER BOBBIN CLEANER 
_Yhe TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, Jnc. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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answer is wrong, if the student does not answer according 
to the book. In this work the reasoning mind of man is 
and must be, respected. 


Some one may feel that the suggestions contained in 
this conference are theoretical and of little value. They 
were developed largely by overseers in cotton mills. Again, 
the objector should pause in his objections and consider 
the fact that it is the little things of lif 


mar it. It is the seemingly insignificant thing that in 


that make or 
sinuates itself into our physical body and gradually under- 
mines our health until a prolonged illness attacks us be- 
fore we are aware of it. It is the little things of industrial 
life that creep into it and unconsciously to the managers, 
in a cancerous way, eat out the vitals of the organization. 

This detailed study may be termed a microscopic study 
for the death dealing germs of this particular phase of in 
dustrial management. 

Most of our boys who were soldiers in the late war 
were deeply grieved in spirit and suffered many heart- 
throbs of pain and anguish because of the attitude of 
their commanding officer in his habitual manner of giving 
orders. Revulsions, mental reactions of all kinds took place 
War is an 
expediency and drastic in its action, and this may explain 


in the quiet of their few meditative minutes. 


the harsh and imperial commands of the officers in the 
execution of their duty. It may also be an indication of 
a once insignificant man drunk with his new authority. 
There are men in executive positions in industry that 
seem to have taken some of these “hard boiled” army offi- 
The fifth 


indicated in this 


cers as their ideals in their giving of orders. 
and last objective of this conference is 
analysis. 
V. Manner of giving orders: 
1. By command. 
a. When previous orders have not been carried out. 


b. In emergencies, when life or property is in 

danger. 

For discipline. 

As a last resort, avoiding argument. 
When necessary to impress importance of order. 
When order will not otherwise be carreid out. 
Order should be dignified and in keeping with 
its necessity. 

When orders should contain ‘directions. 

a. Lack of information on the part of the recipient 
as to conditions to be met or the method of execu- 
tion. 

b. Inexperienced man. 

c. When the executive is not sure that the man un 


derstands how to execute the order. 


d. When the man lacks initiative. 
e. When order is to be executed in a manner differ- 
ent from the ordinary way. 
When orders should be in the form of suggestions. 
a. When cooperation is good. 
b. When cooperation is not good and such a meth- 
od will produce cooperation. 
ce. When dealing with outside matters, 
d. When dealing with experienced men. 
e. When man is to use his own judgment. 
f. Whenever possible. 
People are great followers and can be lead to do almost 


The 


anything reasonable and many things unreasonable. 


COTTON 


great body politic does not like to be driven, they do not 


like to be commanded any more than necessity demands. 


If an overseer has a group that he can not lead, but must 


stay behind them and drive them, I am of that 


the opinion 


he is weak in his administrative ability somewhere. Orders 


are the whip of the driver, if he so desires them to be, or 


they can be but the natural and wholesome directing fore¢ 


} 


of a happy, harmonious, t people. 
If you have carefully 


one n 


that the group has at least 


it has within the mind of each one, 


ing that sooner or later will result 


this 


son, I know discussion has been 


idea in one mind is a good reward for 


Apportioning Work. 


Eprror Corron: 


Sometimes I am too hasty, and then 


again 
a drone and everybody is getting ahead of 
thinking 


hustle around 


faculties are deterio 


think my 


brush up, and work 
to make myself believe that I am st 

But what I to talk 
that “I. K. (Mass.)” asked in a 


with reference to the amount of 


was going abou as the queshon 


t CoTTON 


recent 


wort t} 


per operative in 


earding room. I wanted to wait and see wl others hi: 


Here is my method? 


to say before I put in my opinior 


There is now one operative per 21 cards, the doffer 


slivers weighing 55 grains 


making 12 turns per minute, the 
ing and lap 
Card 


Card 


per yard. The card tender does his own gett 


ping, cleaning, attending to the backs and fronts. 


strippers oil and strip and clean everything overhead. 


1 1 


tenders sweep floors around ecards, which is done 


four times 
a day. 
The drawing frame hands 
the cleaning except tl] 
are taken out and cleaned and the sed and oiled, 


which is done every two weeks. tenders sweep 


floors around drawing, which 


The drawing slivers weigh 60 grain 
At the slubbers, one tender 


of 64 spindles each. They do work 


We 


No spare help at this process. 


except 


oiling and sweeping make 


On the other roving frames, one tender has three 
of 112 spindles each, and do all the 
1.90-hank roving We 


work except 
and sweeping, making a 
spare hand to eight frames here. 
In the spinning room, one operative has eight 
sides of 112 spindles each, and does all the cleaning and set- 
ting in of the roving but no oiling, sweeping, doffing, ete. 
When the sliver 


grains, the intermediates on roving will run about the same, 


from the eard is lighter, such as 50 


that is, one worker for three intermediates of 112 spindles; 
one to four frames of jacks with 160 spindles each, and 
eight to twelve sides of 112 spindles in the spinning room, 
cleaning as on a 55-grain sliver. 

there is 


some 


This may look like it’s overloading, but 


work that might be picked up that could not be depended 


on regularly, but you can in a pinch. We use no spare 


hands in the spinning, and one spare hand to 10 frames 


on the jacks or roving frames. Ts. D. (Ga) 
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The South is fast coming to be the leader in 


industrial developments of all kinds are spring- 
ing up daily. 


By specializing on industrial development we 
offer you a complete service from single build- 
ings to complete town layouts. A study of your 
industrial problem may show how important 
economies can be effected. 


DIXON’S Silica-Graphite PAINT 


consists of the pigment, flake silica-graphite and the vehicle, pure 
linseed oil 


yf the vehicle, increases the thickness of the paint film, and has 


jong life. 

The vehicle, linseed oil, cannot be equaled by any other sub 
stance. 

This combination of pigment and vehicle results in a paint that 


ill put off the necessity of repainting for the longest period of 
time and lower your cost of paint upkeep. 


Established 1827 


COTTON 


TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 


THE 


NICOLA 


ESTABLISHED 





16896 


textile field. New plants, towns and 


Your problem is neither too large nor 
too small for the Nicola organization 
to undertake. Our past performance 
is your guarantee. 


BUILDING Co. 


Building Contractors, Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial Towns ,Power Houses and Shops 
General Offices: Penn. Xve.and Denniston 5t., 





Pittsburgh ,PA. 


PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


NoveMBer, 1924. 
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pigment is inert, aids in preserving the orignal elasticity 







Write for Booklet No. 34-B. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
, Jersey City, N. J. 


















Harness of Great Durability 
We attractive 
looking than 
which we are turning out right along. 
The harness and feels 
smooth. The eyes are of just the right 
size, in perfect alignment and are open 
The har- 
they 


believe that no more 


harness is made those 


smooth 


looks 


just enough to draw in well. 


nesses not only look well but 


weave well and wear well. 


Will you write for full description? 
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are formed by 


Towels and Toweling. 


The 


vats of three. 
stinetive weave effects. 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND A, BRAND. 
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MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Only the best woods are good 
enough for JORDAN 








Monticello, Ga. Toecane, N. C. 
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$10,000 a Year Saved by 


Ventilating 
System 


According to C. E. Firth, V.-P., Firth & Foster, in dye houses ends trouble with spoiled goods 
Philadelphia, who adds, “Elimination of Steam and improves morale.” 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY Strraion 
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velopment—if there is any relation of this character— 


occurred in the opposite direction, ‘+., that the imitation 
gauze weave was originally developed from existing hucka- 
back designs. 

The unit black 


requires 19 harnesses, and if the 18th thread is placed on 


weave as shown in squares in Fig. 78 
the Ist harness, the draft would be a pointed one, while 
the weaving plan would be the last 19 threads of the first 
unit, i.e., threads 18 to 36 inclusive. This would place the 


central thread of the honeycomb design next to the selvage 


Fig. 77. 
threads. Another way would be to use the pointed draft, 
and then employ threads 36 to 54 inclusive of design in 
Fig. 78 for the weaving plan. The 
would give a firmer bit of cloth near the selvages proper. 

A modification of the design in Fig. 78 is introdueed in 
Fig. 79. 
flatter than that illustrated in Fig. 77 and produced by 
This change would be due to the 


latter arrangement 


The surface of the resulting fabrie would be 


the design in Fig. 78. 
introduction of the plain weave in the alternate small dia- 


mond sections of the original honeycomb weave. The same 


draft, pointed, on 19 harnesses, could be used provided 


COTTON 


threads 36 to 54 in 


eifect 


that the weaving plan was made from 


} 


In order to obtain the most characteristic 


Fig. 77. 


in the imitation gauze sections, the reeding should be ar- 


ranged three threads per split, and the 3 up 3 down float- 


ing thread should be the middle thre: 


remark refers to both designs in F 


(To be continue d.) 


Mill Men Meet at Louisville. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


llow ror | y 
following iong 


Resolutions adopted by the association, 


were as follows: 

tesolved: That the Howell-Barkley Bill be opposed by 
this Association on the following principal grounds: 

First, It would repeal title 3 of the Transportation Act 
of 1920, from section 300 to 316 inclusive, establishing the 
Railroad Labor Board. In our judgment this Board has not 
yet had an opportunity to vindicate the confidence that was 
placed in it by those who favored its creation. In any event 
the Transportation Act of 1920 provides for a better pro 
cedure for adjustment of disputes between employers and 
employees than under the Howell-Barkley Bill. 

Second, The general public is excluded from participation 
in all preliminary adjustment of difficulties between car- 
riers and employees, although the puble interest at 
is the only justification for a Federal statute relating to the 
subject. 

Third. The measure provides a very complex and expen 
sive machinery to compel by legislation national agreements 
as distinguished from agreements between the management 
and the employees of each road. 

Fourth, Membership of all adjustment bureaus on the em- 
ployees’ side is confined to the membership of Railroad 
Unions. This is: in effect a compulsory adoption of the 
Closed Shop by all American railroads. by an Act of Con- 
gress, and it would force unwilling citizens into railroad 
labor organzations under pain of deprivation of all repre- 
sentation with reference to their with their em- 
ployers. 

Fifth. We urge upon the members of Congress from our 
respective states their opposition to this measure, which will 
be introduced in the next session of the present Congress. 

The Middle States Textile Manufacturers Association re- 
gards with regret and alarm the marked tendency in radical 
proposals affecting the constitutional form of Government 
of the United States towards breaking down and indeed re- 
moving the many safeguards which have made for the safety 
of our Federal Government. It deplores as a grave menace 
the insidious and disguised, and at times overt attacks upon 


discussion, 


stake 


contracts 
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Makes better varn. less waste and saves in leather more than the extra cost. 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ROLLER CLOTH 
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For the 
Double 
Shift 


ROOT 
DAY and NIGHT 


PICK 
COUNTER 


This new deve lopment has taken like 
a hot cake in the textile field, The 
adjustment of the lever by the re 
lieving operator -automatically rec rds 
the picks of his labor on his side ot 
the counter, it saves the cost of an 
extra counter and also eliminates any 
dispute between the operators of the 
day and night shifts 

ike the single Root Pick Counter it 
is made to stand vibration and con 
tinual operations. 


Let us tell You about it 


Southern Office 
910 Johnston 
Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ELWELL - PARKER TRUCTORS 


used in 
OVER 200 BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 

Thousands of dollars are saved annually at small initial cost 
by owners of Elwell-Parker Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors 
and Cranes. They pay for themselves. 

Let us advise you in reducing your time and labor in handling 
cases, bales and chemicals in mill and warehouse. 

Catalog 130-C upon request. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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SUUEBATEDURCUOUUSERUERSUSOOUSEEUONOUEEOGAOOERADOEROUGEOGESARERUGEEUEUDEOCUCOOSSESO CEA EOOREDGEOGAEOOACEOAOONEEUON: 


SVOUELOEOUNEUENSLAREEESEEAUAUSE TATE TEASDALE EUDORA AEDES REA EU TO UREA ESM EU EA EOEH ANU MECH LEU EOOOEUOPOGSUEEDSONSOOEOEEN SOTUEEUEDSROE SERRE 


% Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per coat 
to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
a0 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and 
greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 


J. A. FIRSCHING. 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “6.” 
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Aw Steer BALING PRESSES 


CONO ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANNARBOR.MICH..U. S.A. 
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KNITTING | 
SECTION 
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SINEMA 


NEW MODEL H-H | 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 

Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain 

Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 

Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand 

Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles. 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed 
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Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole 

Provision is made for ring top and ring toe 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K 

Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334 220 
needles. 

One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 

The machine is built in all gauges 

ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INOORPORATED 





RAE 


366 Broadway New York 
Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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There is a Difference— 


QOD cotton is the first essential for good yarn. | Selected 
(5 from the highest grade staple laboratory tested and care 
fully examined through every process of manufacture. to the 
finished product. That’s where the difference comes in. 


That is a fair sample of what Quissett Qualily Yarn is, the same 
high-grade workmanship—-the same uniformity in every strand. 
plus the personal touch between manufacturer and weaver. 


Good yvarn means lower cost of manufacture, less waste and 
higher price for the finished product. 


Send for a irial of Quissett Quality Yarn and be convinced of 
these facts.. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all numbers and descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. Egyptians, 
Sea Island, Peelers, Sakelarides. 


QUISSETT MILL 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


UISSETT 
QUALITY YARNS 
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Has Trouble With Latches Bending. 


Epiror Corron : 

I am operating a smal] mill, using plain Banner ma- 
We 
these machines on children’s work, fine gauge, 172 


chines bought new about eighteen months ago. have 
needles 
I am having trouble with them bend 
that the 


I have tried setting the guide a little farther 


to a 344-inch machine. 


ing the latches on the needles are raised when 
guide flies up. 
away from the needles, but it seems as if I ean set it so 
far away that it gives trouble in some other way—and it 
will still bend the latches. 

Some time ago it seemed that all this trouble had van 
ished. At that time we were running some unusually good 
mercerized yarn. (We run mercerized yarn altogether.) 
But now we have some yarn that seems a little stiff, and | 
am having more of the trouble mentioned. 

If any reader of “Knitting Kinks” can suggest anything 
that I may do to remedy this, even with the stiff yarn, I 
shall appreciate it. F. G. (TENN.) 


Checking Up on Underwear Defects. 


Epitor Corron: 
that “H. 


manufacturer, has struck something of pertinent interest in 


It seems to me G. (Tenn.),” an underwear 
the questions he asked in the “Knitting Kinks” section of 
the September issue of your magazine. 

His first question was with reference to methods for 
-hecking up on needle lines and other bad work in the knit- 
ted fabric. In response to this I will say that we have no 


special method for checking imperfections, needle lines, 


ete., in our kitting. We do have, however, a party whose 
the 


machine to machine for such imperfections. While we have 


business it is to continually inspect material from 


rarely been obliged to charge up loss of cloth to the knitters 
on account of such imperfections, it is understood that w 
would do so if it was necessary. 

Candidly we have tried almost all of the different special 
methods of checking these troubles, and have at last come 
to the conclusion that “the time to shut the stable door is 
before the horse is stolen,” so that such effort as we put in 
| 


that direction is merely in the line of inspection while the 


vork is being done, not after the loss has been sustained. 

I should be very glad to see further letters from “H. G.” 

ind other underwear manufacturers. It will do us good to 

gain the other man’s viewpoint and learn of his practices 
through the discussion department you are conducting. 
M. S. (Mass.) 





PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promtly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


OOVEEREETEAAUUUUSSNAAT A EESAUOESUAADESENEUAORENSOUESRANUOTEAUOASEEESOUOEEEOUGOREEO EU Leegocon eres itooee mw TOCLOCOOCEOUCOOESONTEOOOEOOODOOROOROO 
Epitor Corron: 
It is very rood, I think, that vou have begu in COTTON 


discussion section where we knitt ng m fellows can talk 


to one another, informally, across the continent, as it were. 
Here I find myself, up here in the Mohawk Valley, answer 
ing the questions of a knitter down in Té 


himself “H. G 


nessee, Who signs 


. and who wants to know 


about cheek ng 

up on defects in underwear knitting, ete. 
I recommend to him, and other underwear men, the use 
of special men in the knitting department whose job it is to 


inspect the machines periodically. We use this system at 


our mill, where we make, among other things, 


union suits 


for men and boys, and these men inspect the machines four 
times a day to watch all the needle lines or bad needles in 
the machines. In addition to this, the operators themselves 
are instructed to watch this very closely 


We are not penalizing anyone for 


never found it necessary, since we get so little of it with 
this system. 


And now in closing may I suggest to “H. G.” that he 


tell us his system for doing these. things, in other words, 
that he answer the question from his own m practice ? 
(ee ES 


Epitor Corron: 


(Tenn. )’’ 


Answering “H. G. 
Local conditions at each plant of course determine to a 


large extent what can be done. For example, he intimates 
that he makes deductions from operator’s wages for defects 


Now, I don’t believe 


heeause if we charged the operator when needle lines or 


found in the eloth. we could do this, 


other bad work appeared in the cloth, they would all quit. 


I will say in answer to one of his other questions, how- 


ever, that we inspect all our cloth after it is knit 


While, as I say, 


it is very interesting to read of the other man’s ideas and 


we can’t all adopt the same plans, still 


his reasons for holding them, and I hope we can have some 
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Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 


Naturally it is your ambition to We are now able to sell Wildman 
turn out better kosiery at every Spring Needle Knitters in all foreign 
opportunity. countries. 

And our ambition for the past 10 
vears, has been to make The Wildman On request we will send the 
Spring Needle Knitter produce finer Wildman Spring Needle Knitter Ma- 
and smoother fabric for you. Experi- . chine Instruction Book, giving de- 
ence of users shows how well we have tailed information and description of 
succeeded. every important part of the machine. 


We have issued a very complete and informative book, ‘“The Science of Kn‘tting’—Price $3.00 
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sure-enough discussion on underwear manufacture. I am 
sure many of your readers will be willing to answer any 
further questions from “H. G.” or others pertaining to the 
knitting of underwear. Bb: (N.Y 
Epitor Corron : 

Our mill operates yarn and cloth weaving, as well as 
underwear knitting, and, in replying to “H. G. (Tenn.),” 
I will say that the underwear department is small in com- 
parison with the other departments and that we cannot 
claim to run it on any scientific basis and have no special 
system for checking up on imperfections in the underwear. 

I will say, however, that for any defects in the fabric 
due to the knitting, we deduct from the knitters’ pay—and 
that is about the only deduction we make for bad work. 

I would give more information on this if we were equip- 
ped to do so. I am sure, however, that some of the larger 
and more scientifically organized plants have more definite 
systems for doing this and we all would be glad, I know, 
to hear, through the “Knitting Kinks” discussion section, 
how some of them do it. I trust that some of them will 
send in answers to the questions asked so we may have pub- 
lished in later issues of Corron their opinions and get 
the benefit of their experiences. M. L. (Mass.) 


Epiror Corron : 

While our production. of men’s union suits is compars- 
tively small and we do not have any elaborate or special 
system for checking up needle lines, I still believe we save 
money by keeping right up with them. We have our knit- 
ting operators inspect the cloth on the knitting machines 
almost continuously, every ten or fifteen minutes, and they 
catch most of this at the knitting machines. 

We do run with what we believe is a very low percentage 
of seconds, as we will run on the average with 8 per cent 
seconds—and we cut all of our damaged fabric into seconds. 
We do not have any system of deducting for defects from 
the wages of the operators. Our plant is a small one and 
everyone is constantly watching to eliminate the defects. 

However, I shall read with interest what other men are 
doing in this direction. S. Y. (OHI0) 
Epiror Corton: 

I think we underwear manufacturers ought to keep right 
in behind our bad work, and keep a check on everything 
that shows the least possible chance of making a defect. 
For that reason I was especially glad to see the questions 
asked by “H. G.” in your September issue. I hope these 
will bring out the opinions of other underwear men. 

As for ourselves, I will say that we have a system of 
inspecting as the machine is running. This is done by the 
We also inspect the goods in the cutting room 
defect. When we find 


an excessive number of defects, the only thing we can do 


foreman. 
We class anything imperfect as a 


is to call the operator’s attention to it and urge more care 
in the future, because we pay our workers by the day, in- 


stead of by piece-work, and hence eannot make 


} f ? 
aealle 


for bad work, as is suggested by “H. G. 
M. D. (Conn.) 
EpiTor Corron : 
We possibly have a system of inspection, ete., that is 
different from most mills, and for that reason I am sending 
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you an answer to the questions propounded by “H. G.” in 


a recent issue of Corron, asking underwear mills to de- 
scribe the method used for checking up on defects, to tell 
what is classed as a defect, and how deductions for thes¢ 
are made from operator’s wage. 

All of our fabric, after being taken from a machine, is 
inspected by drawing it over a roller, and needle lines or 
other bad work is noted on a tag which accompanies the 
work. 

As a matter ot tact, everything ad aerec 
that prevents 100 per cent cutting from the roll, but nothing 
is laid against the knitter except those things due to care- 
lessness or lack of wachfulness. The general rule is to fine 
a knitter by the yard for all needle runs above a smal 
minimum. The amount deducted, as well as the minimum 
run, all depends on the grade of fabrie being knit and or 
the cut of the machine and the quality of the yarn. On 


an average fabric, made, say from 26s 


run on 12-cut machines, a good rule is to allow a five-yard 
minimum for knitting runs and bad needle marks. For a 
yardage above the five-vard minimum reported by the in- 
spector, it 1s lair to fine a knitter about five cents a yard 


On finer counts of yarn, finer cut work and extra good qi 


ity of yarn, the fine should be heavier for the rate of pay is 
exé reised, 


No. 3605 


higher, and greater watchfulness should be 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Epiror Corron : 
I hope that a free and open discussion of underwear mill 
by E.G.” 


— 
asKea 


problems will result from the questions 


in the September issue of “Knitting Kinks.’”’ I shall be glad 


to answer any questions relating to the mill that I can 
answer, in the thought that we will all profit by swapping 
ideas. 

With reference to “H. G.s” questions, I will say that we 


have an inspection of the fabric on 





second hand and the 


. 
roreman, aiso an inspection Is given 


] 


every yard of cloth after knitting. In this way we hold 


the defects at the source. 

As to what are classed as defects, we inelude holes, bad 
latch marks and needle cuts. 

With reference to deducting for defects from the oper 


ator’s wages, at the discretion of the foreman the operato 
is charged with a certain number of 


deducted. We 


matter up to the judgment of the foreman. 


garments and the per 


cent rate for these garments is leave this 


I hope these opinions will be of interest, and shall be 
glad to read the thoughts of others on these points. 

CoN BuTOR No. 3606 
Epiror Corton : 

In response to “H. G.’s” questions i1 e Septembe1 
about underwear defects, will say that each of our knitting 
machines is numbered, in rotation. The cloth from each 
machine is marked by the operator tending the machine, 
who indicates the size, style, and number of machine upor 
which the cloth is made. 

The cloth is inspected by the eutters as they lay out 
their work for eutting, turning or eutting out the defects 
to make the least possible waste of cloth. 


If the cloth from any particular machine has an unusual 


1 by 


number of defects, it is reported he eutter to his fore- 


man, who reports in turn to the foreman of knitting. The 
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The “BAN NER” 


SPLIT-FOOT a | 
PRODUCT | 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 












The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


: New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms = 
E 350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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knitting foreman immediately inspects the machine bearing 
the number shown by the goods, and remedies the cause. 

What is a defect, asks “H. G.” A defect is any imper- 
fection that would prevent a garment from being classed as 
“firsts.” 

The foreman of each department is held responsible for 
any bad work made by the help under his charge. If he 
finds an operator who continues to be careless after one 
or two warnings, he discharges the offender. 

I do not believe that a deduction from operator’s wages, 
for any cause at all, is good. It is apt to create an ill 
feeing and cause more or less trouble among the help, and 
should be avoided if possible. Fe (N.Y) 
Epiror Corton : 

In reply to the various questions of “H. G. (Ténn.)” in 
the September number of Corron, I will give you the sys- 
tem I use in our mill relative to the faults and corrections 
as well as check-ups. 

First, a complete record is kept of each case of yarn, 
carefully noting the gross, tare and net weights of yarn, 
which all in turn is again weighed and compared with the 
original cases. In this manner the actual loss or gain is 
determined in the first stage of manufacturing textiles. My 
records show a greater loss than allowed by the two per cent 
for cone allowance. I, therefore, in every instance deduct 
a greater loss from the invoice or add the excess weight 
when paying invoice. In this manner it is fair and honor- 
able to both spinner and manufacturer. 

The yarn is then knitted up. Likewise a strict record 
of each machine is kept with the machine number or size 
or letter whichever is most suitable and requiring the least 
work. This is recorded in a book large enough to show 
the production of that machine, the daily or weekly amount 
knit. The amount is again recorded upon the removal from 
the bleach or dye house. 

In this manner I can accurately determine whether the 
cutter, who is only allowed to cut firsts, used up 1, 2 or 3 
rolls that were knit badly, had drop stitches or other knit 
ting imperfections in his cutting. Records will immediately 
tell and will locate the very machine, where knit and by 
whom. Since these cutting records are handed in daily, at 
a glance the amount of imperfection in pounds can be de 
termined. Then, assuming that it is a forty dozen case, and 
our records show that this style uses seven pounds of stock 
to the dozen; it would require 280 pounds. If the eutter’s 
record shows more than a 13 per cent waste (which I find is 
logical and about correct for a cutting room on our various 
styles), or, if this particular recor® showed 350 pounds 
used, when the 13 per cent added to 280 pounds shows 316 
pounds should be used, it plainly shows that 34 pounds more 
were used than should have been and some one was at fault 
either in the dye or bleach or knitting room. 

Since the eutting room foreman makes his report as 
stated, and his attention is immediately called to this bad 


SP 


work, he at once notes on this eutting order the nature of 
this bad work. If it is in the knitting room, a charge is 
made against the individual knitter in the difference or 
actual waste that cannot be used. In many instances this 
actual loss will shrink to five or-six pounds, because sleeves, 
gussets or various other firsts ean be cut out of it. Should 
this be the case, we would then charge either the five or six 
pounds loss multiplied by the actual cost of the yarn plus 
production in pounds and the loss in dyeing or bleaching. 
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At the end of each month the 


the yarn on the machines and opened, 


ed against the knit record showing t 


the loss in dyeing and bleaching 


ords. In this manner the losses in t 


facturing are determined. 
Upon the return, since each roll 


a laundry tag as to size, and 


‘ 
y 


as to a whole, but individually as 


assume a 14-inch machine is in operat 


No. 1 and go up individually, 


This is done to expedite the system 


room. Before the cutter takes 


a record of the number of that roll. 
weighs the roll, putting a tag on w 
use when oceasion requires him to tal 


mill order he then totals 
and the individual number of 
he can tell exactly how much stocl 
and the waste. 

Remember in the bleaching or 


knitting charge or other items of 


fortunate, however, as we have ver’ 


but we have some. If it is occur 
make the knitting men stand some 
pending upon the nature of th 


lies in the bleaching or dyeing we 


fault when paving the invoice. Ot 
makes a regular inspection of al 
do the knitters themselves. It is 
cloth is knitted properly and the 


room records. 


A defect is anything that cannot 


ting room, whe 


her it be a spot Oo! 


ever, in many instances a drop stit 


hand similar to knitting with a regul 


wrong side. If this is possible, w 
either one of the foremen or 
bleaching or afterwards. 

All off falls or waste must be 
diately by our system so at all t 
clean of odds and ends. 

I trust “H. G.”’ ean understar 


elaborate or complicated, but give 


ar! 


we {¢ 
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Plaiting Artificial Silk on Cotton. 


Epitor Corron: 


I note in the September issue 


al | a Fa fenn. 


is having trouble with plaiting 150 denier artificial silk o1 


a 70s single mereerized cotton, using Banner machines. [| 


take it for granted that the stitch 


, 
‘ams are in good shape, 


and hollowed out properly at the drawing point so that they 


will ease the stitch at the drawing point, and also that the 


end cams are in good shape. 


[I am now working Banner machines with drop stitch at 


tachments, and am using 150 denier arti 


ing it on 70s/1 mereerized cotton 


using a yarn stand and a special 


wit! 


ficial silk and plait 


good results. I am 


tension which is termed 


a plaiting device or equipment, and of which I am sending 


a rough sketch herewith. The cone or bobbin of 


L 


silk is put on this special stand, Fi 


io 


f 


artificial 


and run up through 
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STANDARD HOSIERY MACHINES 
NYE & TREDICK UNDERWEAR 
MACHINES 


SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES 


All of our machines which are the re- 
sult of a half-century’s experience com- 
bine the following advantages: 


Simplicity 

Durability 

Flexibility 

Economic Operation 
Consistent Performance 


Quality Fabric 


The outstanding feature in all instances 
is 


UNEQUALLED PRODUCTION 


Write for details of recent improve- 
ments on STANDARD and NYE and 
TREDICK machines. 


We will gladly design special ma- 
chines to your specifications. Write for 
information concerning this special ser- 
vice. 


Standard-Trump Bros. Machine 
Company 


Factory and Offices: 
Beech and Anchorage Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
Show Rooms: 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cable Address, ““‘Trumpbro, Wilmington,”’ 
Codes, Lieber's, Bentley's 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 

Built in all sizes for all classes 
of rib work. 

We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other circu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 


Samples and prices on request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Kensington Ave. & ‘“M’”’ Street 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania i 
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Fig. - The yarn holder is fitted so the cone or bobbin is or in angle. The two-ince h deep pan is fastened to the brack- 
et with the cone holder, and is fastened on a hinge so as it can be moved upright for putting on the cone or 
the bobbin. It will be noticed that the cone or bobbin is on an angle when the silk is running off, and 
when the machine is in the heel and toe it leaves the silk hanging loose, and the two-inch 


deep pan prevent its getting under the cone or bobbin 


the eyelets of the regular bobbin rack or ring to the evelets am is ll e r of the blunt points of e two vable 
in the oil cup; the silk should barely touch the wiek in the cams, when they are pushed in all the way. Should it so 
oil bottle. The silk then goes through the three eyelets appen that the point of the stationary cam is not in the 
of the special tension, shown in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, whi ; enter of the o movable cams en pushed all the way 


fastened to the yarn rack at the top so that it is over the 
take-up stand on the bracket. Then down through the ev 
of the take-up stand on the right or left side, whichever i- 
not being used for the heel and toe, or through one of 

evelets of the guide, which is fastened to the take-up bracket 


which I would term a yarn separator. Then it goes int 


; 


the plaiting finger which should have porcelain eyelets 





each hole. This tension should be adjusted to weight s _ - | 

that it will not go up to its highest point wit! 1 ‘16th of af — 

an inch with the weight hanging on it to the extent of 35. ¢ : 

to 40 hundredths of an ounce. This test weight ean be ma ers | 

of small washers put on a piece of light wire with a hook n, the stationarv cam should be g nd e front, using i 

on the end to hang in the tension Another method té 1 small emery wheel about 2 or 2% in diameter, or i 

use a spring with an adjustable tension as shown in Fig. 2 1 about the same radius as the cam n front, grinding 

The 70s single is run free. ‘ back until the point comes in the center of the two movable 
There are three sinker cams in the sinker ring for mak ‘ams. In grinding care should be taken not to take anv off 

ing drop stitch hosiery, two are movable ones and they mal the point, nor in any way grind the movable cams, as they 

the drop stiteh on the high and medium butt sinkers; t] ire only case-hardened. In ease of a nick, just polish with 

stationary sinker cam works on all three lengths of sinkers emery cloth. 

and should be set so that the point of the eam is 7/32 inch Then there is a sinker eap ere a hree cams at o 

from the sinker cap. In some drop stiteh machines thi 1 sharp point. In this ease tl tationarvy cam should be 

two movable sinker cams that operate the high and medium — ground so that the point ust a fraction beyond the point 


butt sinkers do not come to a sharp point, but at the high f the two movable cams. In either ease the stationary eam 
part of the cam they have a blunt point of about 1/16th should be set 7/32 inch from the sinker eap. 






inch, and in this ease the stationary cam, which has a sharp If, after these sinker. cams are properly adjusted, the 






point, should be ground so that the point of the stationary plaiting is still uneven or seattered and fuzzy, then raise i 
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The EASTWOOD WINDER 


for SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK, fine counts of COTTON and all FINE YARNS 





NOTABLE advance in Winder construction; incorporating the most scientific principles 
known—resulting in Smoother operation, increase of output and more perfect material. 


Number of spindles to suit, variable speed or standard cone pulley drive, each side inde- 
pendent, adjustable traverse motion and other practical features make the EASTWOOD 


WINDER the choice of all who want the 


finest. Write us for complete description. 


50 Y ears of Making the Best in Silke Machinery 


LOOMS for Silk—WINDERS—WARPERS—QUILLING and COPPING MACHINERY—CREELS—TRANSMISSION 
and SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY, Paterson, N. J. 


the latch ring a little at a time until the plaiting comes up 
clear. Also see that the sinker cap is adjusted properly. 
In other words, see that there is the proper lead on the 
sinkers. 

In case the silk cuts off, I think it will be found that the 
f a tight stitch is being 


feed-in is too low; in other words, i 














knit it will be noticed that the silk is getting down so low 
that it is going right down close to where the latch i& 
To 


overcome this I would either raise the latch ring or grind 


riveted and in this case it acts like a pair of shears. 


out a little more in the hollow of the stitch eam close to the 
drawing point so as to ease up on the stitch. 

In some cases, when plaiting or making drop stitch work 
on Banner machines, the sinker will break off at the nose. 
If this occurs, the trouble can be traced to the binder plate 
being too low or too close to the needles so that the sinkers 
strike it. Either raising the plate or grinding some off and 
beveling it will overcome this trouble. In ease the butts 
are breaking off the center sinker eam should be ground 


or eased up in the front. Op Knitter (Pa.) 


Epiror Corton: 
Responding to the question in the September issue about 
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plaiting an artificial silk over a 70s/1 mercerized cotton 
yarn, our method is to place a sufficient drag on the cotton 
yarn to hold it constantly smooth while running into the 
first finger and second hole. The silk should be run through 
the front hole of the middle finger with a slightly heavier 
drag than on the cotton. This arrangement of feeds and 
tensions should so regulate the yarns as to place the silk 
directly over the cotton as they approach the needles, and 
give a very satisfactory plaiting. E. T. (Ga.) 
Epiror Corron: 

In reply to “R. L. M. 
We run about 50 Banner machines, 


(Tenn.)” as to how to plait arti- 
ficial silk on cotton. 
plaiting 150 denier artificial silk on 80s mercerized cotton 
varn. 

We run the artificial silk through a tension like that 


shown in the accompanying sketch. This has a little adjust- 





When a knot 
goes through it pulls the weight up—and then it flies back 


able weight at the end of the lever on a pivot. 


into place again. 

We use a tinted mercerized yarn to get the best results. 
We keep as little tension as possible on the mercerized 
yarn, and in plaiting we find that it is a good thing to keep 
the needles as straight as possible. We use a needle with 
a good hook on it. On 220 and 240 needle work we use a 
48-gauge, 66 hook for plaiting and get good results. We 
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set the sinker about three in and keep the yarn carrier about 
1/32 inch from the head of the needles. We set the sinker 
eam at 7/32, We set the stitch cam with the banner stitch- 
eam gauge. 

We also use a ballooner on the yarn which is made of 
a piece of ¥-inch round wire to which is fastened a porce- 
lain eye, which is put about two inches above the cones. 
We have the cones set on cotton to keep the silk from going 
under the cones. This ballooner causes the yarn to balloon 
and not catch on the knots. N.S, (Pa. ) 

(In response to the question of “R. L. M. (Tenn.),” the 
following answer has been received relative to the problem 
of plaiting a 150 denier artificial silk on a 70s mercerized 
cotton yarn, propounded in “R. L. M.'s’ query.—The Edi- 
tors. ) 

In plaiting artificial silk over mercerized cotton, the im- 
portant factor is not so much properly adjusted tension as 
properly softened artificial silk wound uniformly. 

Artificial silk having a wiry characteristic naturally 
would cause difficulty and poor results when not properly 
softened. Inasmuch as artificial silk when in this wiry 
condition will jump from the cone at times eatching under- 
neath the cone, thereby causing a jerky flow of yarn, and 
when loose a very light flow of yarn, this giving irregular 
results when plaiting. 

In softening artificial silk we suggest the use of a neats 
foot oil emulsion to be used in the following manner: When 
winding the artificial silk the emulsion is placed in troughs 
on the winder; that is, the troughs containing nickel-plated 
rolls over which the artificial] silk passes. The nickel-plated 
rolls draw enough solution or softening emulsion from the 
trough to properly soften the silk. One thing must be 
borne in mind, that artificial silk when softened should be 
used as soon as possible, as moisture assists in the softening 
of the yarn, and when artificial silk is allowed to stand this 
moisture is liable to evaporate. 

Some of the problem would therefore be properly soften- 
ed artificial silk wound uniformly. This will give good re- 
sults, with careful adjustment of tension devices in plaiting. 

E. M. Scuenxke, Research Fellow, 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 
Humidifying Knitting Rooms. 
Epitor Corron : 

Your correspondent, “C. S. (Mass.),” raises an inter 
esting and important question in relation to a matter which 
is generally misunderstood. The deposit of free moisture 

that is, water in the form of droplets or minute particles 
of unevaporated spray—on any polished steel surface will 
of course cause rust unless it is immediately removed. 

Knitters as well as other users of humidifying equipment 
have doubtless suffered somewhat from rust arising from 
such causes in years past. We need only look back a few 

vears to the time when humidifyving equipment was far less 
well developed in point of performance than it is today. 
Che introduction of automatie regulation prevents the oc- 
currence of excessive humidity which might otherwise re- 
sult in cold rainy weather, and the improvement of humid- 
ifying apparatus in respect to the quality of spray delivered 
has further minimized what undoubtedly was at one time 


a serious risk. 
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metal, 


muggy 


of 
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f equal evaporative capacity suital 
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Any locally-distributed humidifying system should eon- 
sist of humidifying units which delive 
fine quality which will evaporate before deposition 







eur. Care should be used in the « 


the location of the units so that an 


the system which might produce a 


cause no damage. 
chinery by the deposition of water from 
greater and no | 
spinning mill. 
fer more from the consequences of rust 


moisture than users of carding machi 


All spinning m 


ago as a matter 


The danger of 


than it is 


Is no reason 


ls adopted humidit 


course and 


fear damage to their needles and 


ifying equipment although the danger of damag 
mote. I need hardly say that there 


upon the market 


equipment. 


lished reputation and 


reasonable care and ineludes a reliabl 


equipment. 


There is one ot 
in rust and which 
to any other type of textile. machinery 
and its eontents be 


temperature over a week-end shutdown, 


He should be sure 


from which tl 


that 
should see 
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ler Important cond 


iangerous 


allowed to cool down t 


the machinery will be reduced 


temperature. 


ture of the air is suddenly raised 
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When the mill is sts 
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raised, the air in the factory will 


where its dew point, 


ous in this respect 


Humidifyin 


a system of 


his method 


The claim is 


possess the advantages of 


and positive automatie 


dieate the desirability 
The knitters 


textile manufacturers 


moisture 


or temperatu 
higher than the temperature of the 
sarily rise much more slowly than 


When the dew point exeeeds 


immediately 


upon its surface just as it does on 
summer weather and rust 
condition is quite likely to occur even 


equipped with humidifiers. In fact 


have seen it oceur in the case of 
in cold rooms where temperatur 
with the weather. 
The remedy for this condition is to ma 
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ages of modern humidifying equipment and automatic regu- 
lation but those knitters who have taken the plunge are 
unanimous in reporting substantial gains in quality and 
quantity of product, and I do not recall hearing any com- 
plaints from them in regard to rust. 

The writer can refer your correspondent to several sue- 
cessful knitters who are thoroughly converted to humidifica- 
tion and report that they are realizing marked advantage. 

Conrrisutor No. 3567. 
Epiror Corron: 

In reply to the inquiry in Corton regarding humidifying 
knitting rooms where spring-needle machines are operated, 
will say that for five years we have used the Parks-Crame 
humidifying system in our knitting department where 100 
spring-needle rib machines are operated on night and day 
schedules, and it has been our experience that humidification 
f the knitting room aids to a considerable extent in the 
winding and knitting of yarn, especially yarns which are 
received at times in a brittle and highly twisted condition. 

There never has been any rust on needles or machines or 
any metal equipment in the knitting department, and we 
are prepared to recommend humidifiers for knitting rooms, 
based on five years of successful experience with them. 

ContTriIBUTOR No. 62. 
Epitor Corton: 


asking for information 


I notice one of vour readers is 


@ the knitting and 


n connection with humidifyin room, 
pleased to give you herewith our opinion based on an ex- 
perience along this line. We are equipped with the Parks- 


n our carding, spinning, 


Cramer turbo-humidifier system i 


winding and knitting departments, and have placed an 
order to extend the installation to our cutting and sewing 


departments. 


There is no danger of rusting any machinery when the 


humidity is properly controlled, as it yossible to keep, 
; proper!) I 


it all times, an even degree of humidity in each room. 

If our understanding is correct, it is only a few years 
since a perfect control of humidity has been obtained, w] 
automatically broadened its field. 

When making an installation one would do well to ust 
the combined heat and humidity control as eventually they 
will come to it, 

All of our knitting is of the spring needle type, using 
cotton, mereerized, pure silk, spun silk, artificial silk, wool, 
merino, and worsted yarns in many sizes and on various 
gauges. To us the investment in humidifying has been an 
excellent one, and we believe that any knitter would be 
benefited by such an installation, but to what extent would 
depend upon existing conditions in the individual mill and 
what they were trving to overcome or accomplis Anyone 


processing textiles will appreciate the great advantage of 


maintaining an even and sufficient degree of humidity and 
temperature in certain departments. 

We are very glad to give, in-a general ly, our expe 
ence, and there are particular points or questions, we 
shall answer them if possible. Also we appreciate the priv) 
lege of asking questions on subjects that are of erest to 
is, which we shall do when the oceasior sf 


EDITOR COTTON : 
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Output Calculations on Hose Machines 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


Many matters hang on the output of a hosiery manu- 
facturing plant in addition to the satisfaction of learning 
whether the machines are turning out their full quota of 
goods. One of the most important is the costing element, 
for the machine output divided into the cost of working the 
machine gives the item which has to be added for this par- 
ticular work. The practical details relating to this phase 
have already been dealt with in recent articles and these 
will have paved the way for a full consideration of the 
subject. In deseribing the construction of the chain of an 
automatic hose machine, it has been made clear that the 
lengths of the various parts of the hose depend on the 
number of links placed in the chain to work the top, leg, 
heel, toe and foot and when these particulars are obtained 
for any article along with the speeds of the machine, when 
working circular and reciprocating motions respectively, 
it becomes possible to figure out the time required to pro- 
duce a pair of stockings or socks from which the output 
per machine, or per worker on a number of machines can 
be estimated, allowing for the loss due to stoppages. The cal- 
culation of the full production possibilities reveals possible 
weak places in the organization, it shows which machines 
are below par, and it also enables the management to select 
its operators according to their skill and suecess in keep- 
ing the machines in constant operation. 

To outline the system of calculating from basie prin- 
ciples, let us take an example of a machine working on 
seamless hose, where the particulars taken from the chain 
80 links for the leg, 10 links for the foot; 
the heel and toe contain 80 courses each. 


are as follows: 
The machine runs 
at 250 courses per minute when on the leg and foot, but on 
heel and toe the speed is halved to 125 courses per minute. 
From these particulars we have a combined number of 
links in the leg and foot of 80 +- 10 
for each link this gives 1080 courses. As these are inserted 
at the rate of 250 per minute, this will provide 1080 — 250 
- 4.3 minutes required for leg and foot. 

- 160 -—— 125 


5.58 minutes required to make one stocking. 


- 90 with 12 courses 


Similarly, the 
heel and toe 
4.3 + 1.28 
Now the output of a hose 


1.28 minutes for heel and toe. 


machine is generally stated as 
the number of dozen pairs per day of 8 hours, and this 
8 & 60 — 480 


5.58 minutes for one stocking means 


figure can be obtained simply as follows: 
minutes per day. 
11.16 minutes per pair and this multiplied by 12 and divid- 
8 < 60 
into 480 — 
11.16 12 
chine per day of 8 hours. 


ed 7.1 dozen pairs for one ma- 
This does not account for loss 
due to stoppages, and as these are seldom less than 10 per 
cent and often more the production requires to be reduced 
by this proportion. 

To obtain the production per worker, it is essential to 
state the number of machines tended by one operator and 
for plain machines a female worker can generally look 
after 8 or 10 while a male operator is entrusted with two 
or so more than the girl worker. Knowing these factors 
and also the wages paid for the work it is possible to work 
But there is 
to be added another item and this is the cost due to the 


out the cost per dozen pairs with accuracy. 


mechanic who keeps the machines in repair; as a rule one 
mechanic is employed for every 40 machines and his wages 
are in general twice or 214 times the wage of the operator. 
In this example for 10 machines to one operator this 
would bring the output per worker to 7.1 & 10 = 71 dozen 
“1 xX 90 
pairs per working day, less 10 per cent stoppages ————— 
100 
== 63.9 dozen pairs. Let the wages paid to the worker per 
day for this quantity, for example, be four dollars, let the 
wage of the mechanic be 21% times this for 40 machines, 
then the proportion for the set of 10 will be one-fourth; 
2% 4 dollars 








- ——— — $2.50, added to 4 — 6.50 dollars. This 
4 

divided by 63.9 dozen pairs of stockings for the time stated 

will give the cost per dozen due to those two items. $6.50 

divided by 63.9 dozens — 10.1 cents per dozen for those 


two items of working expenditure. 

As this calculation has been built up step by step, it is 
clear that this important item is capable of quite accurate 
treatment, but the practical manager will want to devise a 
short cut to these particulars. In devising this he should 
look aut for the variable factors in the chains and make a 
calculation of the difference produced by different lengths 
of leg or foot on these items. For example, it is common 
in one gauge of machine for the heel, toe and length of 
foot to remain uniform with small adjustments in the length 
Let 
estimate the difference in production by removing 5 links 


of the leg according to individual requirements. us 
from the leg, this, with 12 courses per link, will give a re- 
duction of 60 courses, and with 250 courses per minute, this 
60 
would give a —— 
250 


a minute per single stocking less time by removing these 


: .24 minute or practically a quarter of 


links. Expressed as a percentage of total time 5.58 
5 xX 100 
5.58 


to produce one stocking. 


4.3 per cent reduction in the time required 


From this figure it will be pos- 
sible to state the difference in time by adding or removing 
any number of links from the chain, 5 links less giving 4.3 
per cent reduction in time taken. 

Let another example be cited of a hose machine work- 
ing at 275 revolutions per minute; there are 1,000 courses 
on leg and foot. It works at 140 revolutions or courses per 
minute on the heel and toe which have a total of 120 courses 


of loops. Allow 10 per cent for stoppages. 


For leg and foot the time is 1,000 275 3.6 minutes. 
Heel and toe, 120 — 140 8 minutes. 3.6 + .8 4.4 


minutes total. 4.4 minutes for each hose 8.8 minutes per 


pair. 
In an 8-hour day we have 8 60 minutes, and this 


\ 


divided by 8.8 and 12 will give the total dozens of pairs 


8 < 60 

produced in a day ————— 4.5 dozen pairs per day, 
8.8 x 12 

less 10 per cent — 4.5 — .45 = 4.05 dozens. 
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Let us compare this production on a fast running ma- 
chine with that obtained on a slower machine with the fol- 
lowing particulars: 250 courses or revolutions per minute 
on leg and foot, 125 courses per minute on heel and toe. 
Leaving the hose particulars the same we obtain the follow- 
ing particulars: 1,000 —- 250 — 4 minutes for leg and foot. 


120 125 — .96 minutes for heel and toe. This gives 4 + 
96 4.96 minutes total for a single stocking 9.92 min- 


8 < 60 
utes per pair. —— —__——— 
9.92 « 12 
10 per cent 4— 4 
Comparing this figure with the last example we have 
4.05 3.6 


4 dozen pairs per day, less 
3.6 dozens per day. 


.45 dozen pairs less on the second machine. 
45 

45 of a dozen pairs — <X 12 5.4 pairs less per day. 
100 

To compare the cost of production let us take the first 

figure of 4.5 dozens per day on one machine 45 dozens 

per operator on 10 machines, less 10 per cent — 40.5 dozens 

Taking $4 as the wage, $4 — 40.5 — 9.8 cents per dozen. 


Let $2.50 be the wage due to the mechanic which will give 


a total of 4 + 2.50 $6.50 for 40.5 dozen pairs. 6.50 - 
40.5 16 cents per dozen for working, taking worker and 


mechanie together. Following this out in the second ex- 
ample, 4 dozens on each machine — 40 dozens on 10 ma- 
chines and this with 10 per cent deducted gives 40 less 4 = 
36 dozens. If this costs $6.50 as before, then the price per 
dozen for working is given by 6.50 -~ 36 18 cents, nearly. 
Comparing the two methods of production, in the first case 
this item comes to 16 cents per dozen pairs, whilst in the 
second case the cost is 2 cents higher for doing the same 
work. Now in making an ultimate comparison it will be 
necessary to tabulate the yarn losses for needle breakage, 
waste of material due to the higher speed of the machines 
and, lastly, the number of needles which are broken per 
week. If these items are the same in both cases then we 
stand to have a clear gain in production, but if the losses 
due to yarn waste, needle consumption and so on are in- 
creased then there may be a distinct loss, and it will serve 
better to adopt the slower speed. 

Let us take another example in a children’s stocking as 
made on a hose machine where the rib top and plain leg 
and foot are obtained on one and the same machine with- 
out any transferring of the top pieces. Let there be 450 
courses of knitting in leg and foot, with 30 courses in the 
heel and 30 in the toe, giving a total of 60 for reciprocal 
knitting. The speed on the leg and foot is 250 revolutions 
or courses per minute and on the heel and toe 120 courses 
so that the time to produce the articles is figured out as 
follows: A worker minds 8 machines. 

Leg and foot, 450 —- 250 — 1.8 minutes; heel and toe, 
120 60 2.0 minutes; these added 3.8 minutes for a 
hose or 7.6 minutes per pair. 

In a day of 8 hours the output per dozen pairs is shown 

8 x 60 
as follows: — — 5.2 dozen pairs per day per ma- 
7.6 << 12 
chine or 41.6 dozen pairs on 8 machines. Less 10 per cent 
stoppages, 41.6 less 4.1 — 37.5 dozens per day. Taking the 
cost of worker and mechanic for this output as before we 
have $6.50 — 41.6 — 15.6 cents per dozen. 

Take further examples on the same lines and it will be 

noted that in all such calculations involving the 8-hour day, 
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number of machines per worker, ete., that certain figures 
always appear which it will be well to boil down into what 
is termed a gauge point or constant; for example, in fig- 
uring the dozen pairs production per day, 


8 < 60 


we always have 
the following figures in the formula: 4() as the 


constant; less 10 per cent it would be 40 
if the time required for one pair be multiplied by 
will give the production in a dav on the 8 hour 10 per cent 
stoppage basis. 

Let us take the production of an automatie¢ rib sock ma 
chine. where the speed on the leg and foot is 200 revol 
or courses per minute, with that of heel and toe 100 courses 


per minute. There are 650 courses in the leg and foot and 


a total of 80 courses in the heel and toe. Leg and foot 
time 650 200 3.5 minutes; heel and toe time 

80 100 .8 minutes 4.3 minutes per sock or 8.6 min- 
utes per pair. Using the constant 36 8.6 4.19 dozens 


per day output. If the cost for worker and mechanic is 
again $6.50 the figure per dozen pairs for 8 machines 
given by: 


4198 


The other important factor relating to the cost finding 





dozs. $6.50 Jd.DS 19.4 cents per doz 
of hosiery is the element of weight. The yarn is purchased 
by the pound, hosiery yarn being largely packed in hanks 
in 10-pound bundles and the weight of material employed 
per dozen articles is an important Tactor But it is the 
weight of yarn which is required to produce the articl 


from start to finish which must be taken; it is not 


a ease of weighing the goods and hence making the ealeula 
tion. This is particularly so in woolen goods, and if we 
follow a bulk lot of varn as bought, on through the pro 


| } 
cesses, weighing and gathering the waste, ete., at each stage 


from 5 to 8 per cent of the bulk wil ail to be accounted 
for in any shape or fore, this loss being named in the trade 
“invisible waste.” Thus, in costing such coor a percentage 
amounting to 5 per cent on the average must be included 
or a serious discrepancy will appear in the profits. This 
curious loss has been found to be more common in knitted 
goods than in woven and one e¢ause is due to the hieher 
degree of temperature at which nosiery manutlacturing 

in general earried on in the workrooms, these being heaved 
in many districts in winter to 20 degrees F. higher than is 
the ease for woven woods T} reasol s stated to be that 
knitting machinery is delheate ! { needle adjustments 
and these go wrong the temperaturt ot Kept at the 
po nt stated. A more potent reason W elr operates il] e 
vear round, in the ease of wooler wods at least, is the 
violent changes in temperature which the goods are sub 
jected to in the finishing room, the most serious loss being 
found to occur after the operation of pressing with hot 
plates. This appears to administer a shock to the constitu 
tion ot the wool fiber which pre vents its eve again abd orb- 
ing even that amount of moisture which is allowed in a 
woolen article. Much of this ean be prevented if the 


finishing operations are conducted with as few fluctuations 
in the temperature as possible, avoiding as far as one ean 
the sudden application of hot surfaces to the goods. 

The weight of material made on a hose machine can be 
ealeulated on first principles, provided that the take-up of 
the yarn in the machine is first determined. By this is 
meant the length of varn which requires to produce a 


circle of loops on the machine. This can be done very 








i) 


] 


readily by running in a given length of yarn marked in 


vards or half yards and finding how many rounds of knit- 


ting are produced from it. This is generally stated as a 


figure such as 214, 3, ete., according to the length measured. 


This will enable us to caleulate the weight of the leg and 
foot parts but the heel and toe sections present rather dif 


ferent treatment. The heel is started on one-half of the 


needles in the cylinder, these being reduced by a needle at 
each course until only about one-third of the 
At 
varn, termed splicing, 


lo a 


each side at 


original number remains. the same time, however, an 


extra thread of is introduced which 
compensates large extent for the reduction in the 


number of loops in work. 
For the present let the total number of courses on heel 

and toe be halved to give full courses, this being rather more 

than is really the case, but the splicing compensates for it 

in large measure. 

Take the example of the hose formerly quoted with 1,080 


160 on the heel and toe 80 


courses on the leg and foot. 
full courses, so that the total number of full courses in the 
80 — 1160. 


be 334 inches in diameter and the take-up figure 214, then 
4 | 2 


stocking is given by 1080 +4 Let the machine 


the total number of inches in the stoeking will be given as 
follows: 334 31/7 1160 334 x 
31/7 X 2% inches in stocking, divided by 


vards of yarn. 


circumference. 
36 gives 
This figure multiplied by 24 — inches of 
yarn in 24 stockings or one dozen pairs. And this figure 
36 - 


Let the counts of yarn be 20s cotton single 


yards of yarn in 24 stockings. 

20 840 
yards per pound, and this divided into the total yards 

per dozen pairs will assuredly give the weight per dozen in 

1160 ~ 3% 31/7 & 2% & 24 

pounds. 1.35 

20 « 840 * 36 

pounds per dozen pairs of hose. 

Now in a calculation of this complexity, it is easy to 
miss out one or other of those small figures and in a class 
of students very few of them ever get this type of problem 
arithmetically correct. This being the ease, for any given 
type of machine it is well to boil down the numbers which 
appear in every calculation of this character and make a 
constant which, when treated by the variables, will give a 
quick result which will be accurate. In the foregoing state- 
ment the following numbers will be common to all formulae 
appearing under the same conditions as regards width of 
machine, take-up, ete., and these figures are shown below: 

15 & 22% 5 & 24 


19.64 K or constant. 
BO TS BSG 

Using this constant, find the weight per dozen hose on a 
style having the equivalent to 1164 courses of 2/48s worsted 
counts. 

19.6 1164 

1.7 pounds per dozen. 

24 < 560 
Similarly to find the weight of silk hose made from 250 
denier, say, we should proceed as follows: to translate 
Denier artificial silk into cotton counts the constant is 5282.5 


and if this is divided by the deniers counts the result in 


cotton counts will be found: 
250 
Let there be 1200 courses in the article, and the weight 
will be found as follows: 


5282.5 21.1s cotton counts. 
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19.6 1200 
Se 1.3 pounds per dozen pairs of hose. 
21.1 « 840 
Find the weight per dozen in a machine having 314 
inches diameter of cylinder, with a take-up of 2, there are 
equivalent to 1000 courses in the article and the yarn equals 
24s worsted counts. 
1000 «& 13 22 K 24 


24 < 560 * 4 X 7 & 36 
Find the weight if the counts are altered to 18 worsted 


1 pound per dozen pairs. 


with other particulars the same. The weight will be pro- 
portional to the yards per pound of the two counts as fol- 
lows: 
24 
18 «& 840 


The prevailing fashion at the 


560 


35 pe unds per dozen. 


present time in faney 
hose is to have a horizontal stripe with artificial silk yarn 
Let us work out the 
weight of such an article with the following particulars. 


introduced in wool or cotton or both. 


Equivalent to 1000 courses per stocking, 334-inch cylin- 
der, 214 take-up. The pattern of the hose is 4 courses 
2/48s worsted counts and 2° courses 300 deniers artificial 
silk. 


One method is to set out the two yarn counts in separate 


4 
formulae giving the proportion as in the case of the 
6 
2 
woolen and — for the artificial silk. 
6 
1000 X15 KX 22 K9 24 « 4 
Worsted ——-———--- ~ 87 pounds 
24 560 * 4« 7 4 36 &X 6 


for worsted. 

For the artificial silk yarn we can convert 300 deniers into 

cotton by using the constant 5282.5 as before: 5282.5 

300 — 17.6 cotton. 
1000 «K 15 & 22 «9 24 K2 
36 < 6 


1.27 pounds per dozen pairs. 


17.6 X 840K 4 «7 4 
silk. .87 + .4 ; 
We can take this problem a different way and find the 


4 pound due to 


average counts of the two kinds of materials, thus: 4 
24 << 560 


2/48s worsted 24s single ——- 16s cotton 
840 
16 
equivalent, 4 threads - 4s resultant. 300 deniers art 
4 
17.6 
ficial silk — 17.6s cotton, 2 threads —— = 8.8. Folding 
9 


8.8 and 4s together we have: 
8.8 hanks of 8.8 = 
8.8 hanks of 4. 
8.8 hanks of twist — 3.2 pounds 

(8.8 ~ 3.2) & 6 (threads in pattern) — 1614s average 


1 pound 
99 


pounds 


This 1614s cotton is the average counts of the two threads 


(Continued on page 106.) 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


The William Needham Height 
Massachusetts, have acquired all the holdings of J. C 
DS. 
facturers, at Barnesville and Maeon, Ga. J. C. 
B'S, 


Carter Company, of 
and 


Collier in the Carter-Collier Co., underwear manu- 


( folher, wl Oo 


was chairman of the board of directors and Collier, 


ened and 


who was treasurer and general manager, have res 


now have no finaneial or official connection with the com- 


pany. 
Up to two years ago, the company was the Collier Mil 


Ine., 


union suit 


manufacturers of “Collier Cut” 


knitted undergarments for men, women and ehildre: \ 
connection then was established with the Carter compar 
and the organization became known as the Carter-Collien 


Company, the products rvoling direct to the retauier 
J. A. 


remains with the William Carter 


Cason, former secretary of the Collier Mills, Inc 
Compa! ‘ wenera 
ager of the Barnesville and Macon plants 


Rollins Hosiery Mills; Des Moines, Iowa, have plans for 


the erection of a one story addition, 65x100 feet Yel 
Greene & Co., Chicago, are the architects. 
The Campbell Knitting Mills. Jellico, Teiinessee, have 


acquired the Diamond Hosiery Mills at Jellico, and will in 
stall 150 additional machines, bringing the total to 325. The 
plant produces men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, with 
a daily capacity, when the addition is made, of 1,200 dozer 
R. L. Moore is president and T. 
president and manager. 

Galax Knitting Mill Corporaiion, Galax, Virginia, have 


iting, 


pairs. J. Campbel vie 


plans for a new building to house 200 machines for kn 


and equipment for finishing, dveing, labeling 
hosiery. 
The branch of the Chester Knitting Mills, 


Rome, Geor 


gia, is installing additional machinery for manutacturing 


Rockford Mitten and Hosiery Co., Rockford, Illinois, 
will erect a one-story addition to its mill, to be 80x110 teet 
The Real Hosiery Mills, Icard, N. C., 
rated, have taken over the Frazier Hosiery Mills, and will 
instal] 34 additional knitting machines. 
president; C. A. Martinat, vice-president; C. S. 


recently incorpo 
Stanley Berry 
Grove, se 
retary, treasurer and manager. 

E. A. Boyer, president and treasurer of the Bowman 
Knitting Mills, Ine., Pa., 
local plant and equipment of the company at a 


has aequired the 


3owmanstown, 
rece iver’s 


sale. The purchaser plans to improve the mill, whieh has 
been closed down for several months past, al d purposes to 


resume operations at an early date, giving employment to 
a full working force. 
The Rayon Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, N. 


been formed with a capital of $30,000, to operate a local 


if? nas 


plant, for which arrangements will be perfected at an earl) 
date. The new company is headed bv S. Leifer, A. H. Kur 
land and H. J. Auerbach. 

The Allen Mills, Inc 


cently organized, plan for the operation of 


Knitting Woonsocket, 
loeal pl: 
the manufacture of a line of knit goods. The con 
capitalized at 500 shares of stock, no par value. It is head 
ed by George L. Murray and Thomas B Wood, 
Woonsocket. 

The Graham Powers Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., chartered recently with a capital of $25,000, will oper 


ate a local plant for the manufacture of hosiery and under 


wear. The con pa v] Ce eX 
plans for extensions and betterm: aiid ara 
It is headed by S. Thailer, H. J S alten 
The Associated Knitting Mills O ( ( 
Building, Bay ¢ Vic 
line of knit good nd purpo 
early date. The new comp Russell H. > 
nd Va ( ‘ | ( 
| Panelon | erwe ( I 

nae a g \ ' 
plans for the early re my ; — 


s purposed to increase the cap 
Ee ee he. . + 
dditional equipment. The Attl ( r Comm 


erested in the prove 


inized ll ope r ( 
il OF} Y idq 
90 West J ntie Stree 
Pranizatior 
eS Silk Hosiery M ft ’ ( 

ecen orea (| ¢an -G 10,000, 

mst nd op no . ‘ 
| 1S said ! the a plal \ SS () 


neluding equipment 


Majorie M. Williams and S. M. Frew. e J 


drews, 


Hosiery Mills, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., ree 


| el irtered nae r VS Dp 295 000. w 
operate a lov T no yr } 

| Ve i I i } rm > x ha 

oon be perfect Paul Swedo 1726 Nor | = ‘ 
stree Ph ladelp trea eC] 


The Pollyanna Knit Wear C Ne or} fy 
Che Poll ) . 
organized with a capital of $25,000. el 

Ling mill i tl S section. I} e new co I r ‘ 


Me Wiles Tt tn vommmented be (XA 
Avenue, New York 


L. Brockman and 


Samuels, 358 Fifth 


Giles & Hirsch, Ine., New Yor N. ¥ ’ , . 
tered with capital ot $10,000, to cond a ] r 
mill, for which arrangements will be perfected in ea 
date. The compar eaded by A. J. Riegelman,. 67 Wate 
Street, New York. 
The Earl L. Green Knitting M Ine., B N. ¥ 
arranged for an increase in capi I $25,000 $100, i 
000, for general expansion in operations. | L. Gr | 
S president, i 
Pineus-Per¢ Ine., Ne York, N. Y., late 
vith a eapital of $1,000, minal sto yy 
this vieinit lor manutactu ( i ) ! 9 Ss. J 
company is headed by W. and H. P is, and L. Pt | 
is represented by B. Maywood, 291 B , New Yor 
The West Branch Kr ng ( M | 
over a build ng o ( nl Olre I H Pa., 
will occupy at once for a brar } ting ie. 7 | 


plant located in the 
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The Yarn Market 


rhe Philadelphia yarn market during the past month, 
as it is reported here, presented a better tone. Its condition 
appeared considerably better from a fundamental stand- 
point, and signs were encouraging. 

Our month was featured by the fact that it included two 
Government reports making estimate of the eurrent cotton 
crop and giving its condition. These reports, together with 
the influence which they exerted upon raw cotton and 
through that influence their effect on yarn rates and aectiv- 
iuies, were the outstanding points. ‘ 

Upon the strength of the September 23rd report, the 
The result ot 


inerease upon the yarn market, among other things, 


rise in raw cotton rates approached a nickel. 
this 
was to reveal quite a number of factors caught short; to 
move some consumers to action in taking varns,; and to 


bring about an eventual elevation in the carded section of 
the list, particularly. 

Yarns thus entered into Oetober on a higher level than 
that with which September was greeted. It developed after 
the ninth month of the year had gone, however, that while 
the first two weeks of the month saw the lowest quoted 
of the at the 


transacted exceeded that of August, the preeeding month, 


prices vear, same time the actual business 


and also bettered, by a considerable amount, that grossed 
It seemed that a large portion 
of the 


for September of last year. 
of these orders were booked during the first part 
month. 

The second Wednesday in October brought another Gov 
ernment crop report which placed the estimate of yield 
some bit above what was generally conceded to be a fair 
prophecy. The effect of this, while cotton rates suffered 
comparatively as a result, was not so strongly felt on varns. 
This was pointed out to be another substantial factor in the 
market. The failure of the report to wreck the equilibrium 
of the market was regarded as unusual. 

Buying during the month reported, as best as could be 
determined for the market as a whole, continued on about 
the some plane as of previous months. Some consumers 
still appeared satisfied to wait out the market to see what 
happened eventually; some came to market on the strength 
of rising quotations; others believed the increase of short 
duration; others secured yarns to fill orders they themselves 
had received. It was evident that there was no general con 
dition prevailing nor that any broad definition could be 
made to apply to the market in its entirety. 
whole, however, better fundamental conditions 


On the 


seemed apparent. From the spinner’s standpoint this seem 
ed to be evidenced by the renewal of operations in many 
of the plants, putting the industry on more nearly a full- 
time basis. Conditions of industry over the country gen- 
erally have improved very noticeably, and this facet con- 


While 


some time, of course, is required for improvement of this 


tributed to the improvement in the varn market. 


kind to work its way back into the market, factors saw signs 
that this 

As the month of October waned, prices seemed also on 
The 


fluctuations in prices quoted are contributing much to the 


woulda oeeur. 
the downward trend as a result of several influences. 


uncertainty of consumers as to booking for requirements, 
and most of them seemed to operate for nearby delivery to 


cover immediate needs. 





As illustrations of the gains made in price during the 
month by certain prominent numbers, the following may 
be cited: On September 16th, 30s single warps were re- 
ported here at 46 cents, while the appended list of quota- 
tions posted for October 15th, show them placed two cents 
higher at 48 cents; and 50 cents is asked for 30s/2 warps 
on the latter date, which is 34% cents above the quotation 
of a month previous. The carded section showed the larger 
increases, while it appears that the combed products seemed 
to maintain about the same level. 

Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
September 16th: 


Single Skeins. 


ix tos 39 10s 40% 
12s 41 14s. cs .. 41% 
ls 42 20s 43 
24s 443, 26s 451 
0 16% 
Single Warps. 
Ss 40 a40 be 1Us.. » 2 @al 
12s .41% @42 14s. 42% 
16s 433 20s .42% 
26s 16 30s ‘ ‘a 438 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
8s and Ys 3-4 slacks Pee ee 40 @40'5 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist $7 % @38 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tube 35 2 @36 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste its - 35% @36 
Two-Ply Skeins 
8s 391g 10s . 40% 
l2s 41 14s .41% 
l6s 42 @42% 20s ~ .43 @43% 
24s 45% 26s .46 @46% 
80s ix (48% 408 53 @54 
Two-Ply Warps. 
&s 41 @4lty, LOS. 42 
12s 42% 14s .43 
16s 43% 20s 4314, @44 
| See 46 @Atb's 26s 47 
30s 49 @50 40s . .54% 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
8s ..38% DWOs ares _ .39 
12s 39% l4s.. 40 
16s ; ; 41 18s -4142 
20s ; 42 22s .43 
248. . ..43h% 26s 44 
0s 45%. 40s 53 
ee rey Ae erie ee Pe Ati 
30s tying-in . : . ‘ vax : ree 45 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
8s to 16s cone 20s. aw we 
24s ..57% 30s 60 
40s.. . 65 50s 70 
60s 75 70s ‘ 82% 
R0s 95 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s 44 12s 45 
14s 46 16s ow 47 
18s 18 20s 49 
24s 50 26s 51 
30s 53 40s . i. 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
10s . 90 i) ree ee 51 
14s 52 16s ae ssaon 
18s. 54 20s 55 
228 56 26s 60 
28s.. 61 30s 62 
36s 64 38 67 
40s 69 


The new 1924 edition of the American Directory of the 
Knitting Trade is now available. This is a knitting indus- 
try directory, showing reports on knit goods manufacturers 
in the United States and Canada, with the usual informa- 
tion as to officers, equipment, product, ete. Another section 
shows the mills listed as to goods made; a special depart- 
ment shows concerns handling the dyeing, bleaching, print- 
ing and finishing of knit goods on a commission basis. Other 
valuable information also is included. The directory is 
published in two editions; the complete edition at $2.00, and 
a smaller edition containing only the classified lists of manu- 
facturers, selling agents, jobbers and retailers, at $1.50. 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


are the publishers. 
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The application of this practical, economical process in vour n 
invites vour immediate consideration. 
neer will gladly submit the facts and figures. 

Write to the Universal Winding Company office near 
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Make Your Spinning Equipment 
more flexible by Spinning 
for a Winding Process 


ONSIDER the tremendous advantages of 
Ing and warp alike to the same ring 
warp bobbins filling built. 

Consider the reduction of doffing time and | 
of production costs and the advantages of increased 
production from vour filling equipment. 
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after 


dyeing”’ 


What story does the fabric tell ? 


For the dyeing shows up the ‘“‘lines’’ of rough 
rivets and latches as surely as it changes the 


color of the cloth, 


And so there are ‘‘seconds”’ and “‘scrap’’ — the 


biggest burdens in every mill. 


Excelsior- Torrington Needles 


eliminate these wastes 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY = “2° 


RERS SUPPLIES CO 
NIPER STS 
TORRINGTON, CONN 


ESTABLISHED 1866 ~ 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
VENTRY, ENGLAND 


Torrington Conn., U. S. A. io ier soata 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Predictions of a more active knit goods market for 
September had their fulfillment. The increased volume of 
business in hosiery was, principally, in women’s full fash- 
oned silk and novelty half hose. Staples continued to lag, 
and there was some disappointment in the restricted orders 
for infants’ socks and a falling short of the expected trading 
in some lines of misses’ sports ribs. 

Heavy weight underwear received more attention from 
jobbers, although retailers were ordering goods in with 
utmost caution. Al] interests appeared to be distrustful ot 
values even while cotton was steadily moving to higher 
ground. The improvement in underwear was simply sea 
sonal, and the brighter aspect of things in relation to win 
ter lines was dimmed by jobber hesitancy to operate in more 
than a half hearted way in light weights for next year. 

Sweaters and knitted outerwear generally moved i 
somewhat jerky way, reports of fair business one week be 
ing followed by a slipping in the next. In this division 
was the staples that found the better market. 
iery and underwear, knitted outerwear was not suffer 
to any appreciable extent by presumptive overproduction. 

The slowness of the market for eotton goods could not 
truthfully be ascribed alone to the fear of a recession in 
cotton. It cannot be suceessfu!ly denied that national pol 
ties and uncertainty of the outcome of the election, and the 
trend of subsequent legislation, were the big factors in the 
holding of trading in check. At any rate, buyers were 
position to take advantage of a clouded situation due t 
doubt, and they overlooked no opportunity to so operate as 
to keep the market in their favor. 

Back of prices of raw materials and the political 
tion was fear of coming economie disturbance. Reduct! 
in wages which had gone in effeet were looked on by man 
as the forerunner of a general adjustment of wage sched 
in, more particularly, those industries in which emplovees, 
by maintaining more effective organization than emplo 
ers, have been able to exact the pound of flesh and more. 
Competition had reached a stage where, it must be appare 
economy would have to be practiced where extravaganes 
the rule. In this respect, though, manufacturers, especi: 
in staple hosiery and cotton underwear li 
far as to practically leave profit out of I 
marketing their product. Between the mill and 
sumer there remained much room for reform in 
tion. For the time it seemed easier for distributors 
concessions at mills than seale the cost of distribution 


} 
lett 


manufacturers with but one alternative. If the 


ened downward revisions of pay schedules be put 


will be because distributors would not pay mills 
prices. 

Output of hosiery has been radically curtailed since the 
first of the year, but it still is in excess of market require 
ments. Manufacturers and jobbers are in aceord in this 
view, and the situation operates to the serious disadvantage 

h, in price unsteadiness and the fact jobbers, being 
able to obtain deliveries as wanted, place comparatively few 
forward orders. In no line of hosiery has there been less 
profitable operation than in misses’ ribbed goods, it appears 

No less than seven mills reported last month they had 
diseontinued making, for the time, misses’ 28-ounce coarse 


gauge cotton ribs, while most of the others had reduced 


their worktime schedule. The 
rise and fall five cents. Onl enormous prod 
tion and exceptionally low overhead could break ever 
that price, and it was notoriou 

cents. One 

had to buy 

eoods in 

extent to wl 

pariment ol 

for July, 
per cent, 


] 


and mereerized 


41 


upphed last mo 

Misses’ 300 needle combed 
month at $1.35 a dozen, for 
course, was not representat 
became known that 
was more difficult to ¢ 
would be in the neighborhood 
tive figuring. t would appea 
have suffered from compet 
eights lengths to a 
ed, and this is 
and the ver 

There was 
practically all li 


and qisses’, put 


mills, that only 


showing as to sales 


at double shift capac 

fer top and selling the produet 
chines were idle. A leading ma 
reported sales for September 
corresponding month of 1923. 
period during the month agg 
million dollars. 

the result of a “drive” by one 
managed to get something better 
but about 21% cents a dozen less 
Misses’ sports derby 
life than almost any 
the effect of jobber ult: 

ward business. Banking 

bumper business, a nun 

ed staples as a part of 

lines imopportunely. 

seems to have beer 

as output of 

with the result 

tors had bought 

Then samples of still 

cided to place orders when it s 
dropped sligitly, enough, however, 1 
er in North Carolina warrant for 
ribs, so lon 


ras jobbers were being quoted 


A cotton half hose in which fairly good |} 


done by a few manufacturers is finished in a way to give 


the appearance of silk and woo! in combination and the feel 


of wool in mixture with cotton. A good selling number is of 
black and gold, another favorite color mixture being black 


and cordovan. The sock sells to jobbers at $2.50 a dozen. 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


In all grades and Deniers— 
case lots—on cops and cones 
—dyed or natural-twist-floss. 


H. S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


Largest distributor of Artificial Silk in America 


Phone; 
Caledonia 1465 


Dri-Transfers 


Are fast becoming the leader in trade 


marking facilities. 


The Quality and Service, to make no 
mention of the exceedingly low cost of 
these transfers, have placed them in a 


class by themselves. 


SERVICE — SERVICE — SERVICE 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE 
is the fastest possible. 





CONTINENTAL 
2472 THIRD AVE. 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


TRADEMARK CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Long Distance: 
Caledonia 1466 
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PEACH TREES 


area 
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Profitable Investment 
ee in the back yards of the 


mill village homes, they produce 
for the operatives the fruit so neces- 
sary for good health. They beautify 
the village with their foliage and their 
fruit brings the bright eyes and clear 
complexions that mean contented, 
efficient workers and greater produc- 
tion. 


We have varieties that furnish fruit 
from early summer until nearly win- 
ter. 


HOW ARD-HICKORY NURSERIES 


SUCRE 


Get our quotations on lots 
of 500, 1000 or more trees. 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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cor: 


It should have a good outlet at 39 to 50 cents a pair, de 


pending on the class of trade to which offered by 

Cashmere half hose in natural, also at $2.50 a do 

ing out quite freely. 
What looked lke the 


in a sale of 200 needle full mercerized double 


} 


was reached 


at $1.60, which is but a dime a dozen less than 


on double sole combed of 220 needle. A man 


combed half hose whose lines are well entrenche 


to reduce operatives’ pay in order to arrive at 


mensurate with the price he was able to obtain. 


weeks. The 


help struck and the mill was idle six or eight 


SOLE 


retailers. 


n, 1S MoV 


last month 


half hose 


the market 


The mill 


manufacturer says the lower wage scale will prevail until 


jobbers are willing to pay value 


tor roods. 


half hose at low prices has been in right good 


immediate delivery. 


Mereerized 


emand tor 


Several mills after selling up increased 


their prices, with what result has not been ascertaine 


Never before was novelty half hose shown 


variety of pattern and construction. 


There deve oped last 


month a strong demand for silk-and-wool socks, and straight 
worsted goods also were in good eall. Pattern elling 
half hose at profitable prices. Scotch plaids will be exter 
sively worn during the winte fact almost any sort 9 
plaid, made with knitted in stripes, is a safe asset. Lt is 


1} 


possible the popularity of the knitted-in stripes will spoil 


the plans of establishments equipped for printing plaids on 


hosiery. But 


horizontal 


bands ol dots 


and dashes the printer is able to do what the knitting ma 


chine has yet to achieve at moderate cost. 


hose that appeals to the co 


Anything in halt 


lege youth is a winner, whether 


of knitted or printed patterns, but it should be made 


or in simulation of, dropstitch to toe. 
that do not extend to the toe reinforcement are a trifle passe 
in the eves of the collegian. 

Domestie exports of all classes of cotton 


eight months to August 31 aggregated 3,194,627 « 


Ribs and dropstite] 


hosierv for the 


lozens. lt 


the monthly average be maintained to the end of the yea 


the exports will about equal those for last year, when th 


total was 5,159,750 dozens. 


During the same period ther 


were exported 465,452 dozen pairs of silk hosiery, a gain o1 


165,247 dozens over last year, and 541,489 dozens of art 


ficial silk hosiery, which was but 


many dozens 


period of 192: 


for fiber hosiery for export, while sales for the domestic 


1 little more than half as 
is were sold for export in the corresponding 


Recently there was an increase in demand 


t y 


trade fell off, as did prices, business in this construction 


picking up later. 


An 18-inch fiber boot stoeking v ith the three-sean bach 


was offered a few weeks 


seam, of coarser gauge, were quoted by one manuf 


y 
3.05 a dozen, 


and singie 


+ 


aecturer al 


¢2.60. Prices of fiber hosiery have declined with an increas 


] 


ne trend toward silk—seamless and full fashioned—sinc 


manufacturers some months ago came out with lower quot 


tions. 


One of the developments in the hosiery primary market 


} 


in October was a materially better demand for full fashion 


ed silk, at what appear stabilized prices. 


Man. 





mills that were operating part time booked enough business 


to warrant running plants full time, and shipments have 1 


creased steadily. 


in the South making 


full fashioned silk hosiery are operating at capacity, one of 


them overtime. 
lost to jobbers. 


Much of the silk hosiery business has been 
While they were buying from day to day 


and mills were in need of business, manufacturers turned 



































































to selling to 


ing door-to-door salesmen, with 


bers may be 


Simultaneously wit] 
better inquiry for 


manutacturers d 


engage 1n tl 


Hosiery Co., wit 


$200,000, whie 


speaking for 


chines says his company 


that there is 


is mueh second-hat 


sirable is said 


available at low price 


1 
ing stockings 


cost, it is stated. 
Fortunately 


the plain in silk 


and a fair d 


by hosier\ s 


quiry for the s 


over prospects 


underhose ol 


encased in a $1.5 


stocking womai 


combined wit] 


wool— clad Lo 


visible worsted 


popularity of t 


underhose. 
the market f 


One of tl 


the ribbed-to-toe ol 


tion with silk. 


well and does not cost 
have been sold well ahead 
sportish are favorites wit 
and-ready appearance 
ribbed to toe or made 
ted mercerized 
ention in the trade as combed 
for double sole, 
identical manufactu 
uary, the productio 
been reduced by 

A new stockin: 
rubber rings about 


worked into the 


to supercede 
for earrying 


ycleped carter 


ventional distane¢ 


samples are shown 


welt, which 


stitching. The 


by means of 
of the trade, 


Speaking 


ting into half hose ; 


in color, after the fashi 


several years 


it is inferred manufacturers bé 


splac ng old equ 


isiderabie insta 


ne 


Innovations, 


in women’s high grade 
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LATCH 
NEEDLES 
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Needles You Can 
Depend on 


Operatives prefer Granite 
State Latch Needles sim 
ply because they are AL 
WAYS DEPENDABLE 
as dependable as the State 
they were named after 


The machines run along 
smoothly with fewer inter- 
ruptions because Granite 
State Needles don't break 
so often and their satin fin 
ish never frays the yarn. 
Smooth-running machines 
and smooth-tempered oper- 
atives mean greater produc 
tion and more profits. 


= 


Granite State Latch 
Needles are tempered for 
maximum resiliency. They 
are always dependable be- 
cause they are made for 
the hardest use without 
breaking. They are satin 
finished with no rough riv- 
ets or rough latches, and 
each one is exactly like the 
other, never varying in 
uniformity. 
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Samples will be gladly 
sent on request. Write 
us today. 


GRANITE STATE 
NEEDLE CO. 


LACONIA 
N. H. 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones and 
Skeins. 
20/2-80/2 Natural and 
Gassed. 


DIXIE. MERCERIZING CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst— 
Readng, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in In universal use by 


half a minute at reduced thousands of manu- 
r ey cost of 1-10¢ each. Write facturers and ship- 
for catalogue and price pers. 
Stencil 


Machine 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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addicted to fads than women are, for the time, the tendency 
in silk hosiery being toward the plain. 

The infant’s sock market has veered into a better situa- 
tion, with some few jobbers placing repeat orders, although 
many have bought no more than sample lots. Buying has 
been so slow that, it is apparent, if it be much longer de- 
ferred, there will be another such tight situation as was wit- 
nessed last spring, when the socks were very scarce for im- 
mediate delivery and jobbers were complaining because ship~ 
The socks are shown in 


about 30 colors, and as each of a number of mills makes al- 


ments were reaching them late. 


most half that many patterns, it is easy to conceive the 
difficulty experienced by jobbers placing orders for future. 
Prices have become pretty well stabilized, after a period of 
unsteadiness, and this accounts in part for a change in job- 
ber attitude. Mills now feel assured they will sell even more 
cases than for the season just ended, but that, in view of 
orders reaching them late, they will be under severe pres 
sure when jobbers commence delivering to retailers fon 
spring and summer. 

An unusual situation exists in the underwear primary 
market, in an overlapping of seasons. The distributing trade 
is buying winier and summer garments, less of the latter, 
perhaps, than of the former, which by this time should have 
been contracted for to the end of the manufacturer season, 
and operating in light weights as though about completing 
the buying for summer. 

Winter weights began moving briskly in September, with 
the first suggestion of lower temperatures, but there was a 
lull in the movement last month, when thermometers were 
registering June temperatures. Retailers bought or sold as 
the mercury rose or fell, and jobbers were being guided by 
what the retail trade was doing, with mills alternatively 


mie, 


being pushed for business and waiting for it to e 


Some mills will close the year with fully as much pro- 
duction as last year; many will have had considerably less. 
A manufacturer operating several plants in the Central 
West sold more underwear in the six months to the middl 
of October than for the corresponding period of 1923, and 
orders continue to pour in, mainly for a few dozens or 
cases, invariably for spot shipment, which means retailers 
A few other 


have bought as usual of the line. mills have 


been favored to about the same extent. 

The southern mills which started the Dall rolling early 
by coming out with prices last November have had approx 
imately the volume of business that at the start was esti 
Their big sales were in the 


yl] 
I 


arly and latter parts of the season, with a distressing] 


mated would come to them. 


quiet summer intervening. During the long lull there was 


severe curtailment of output, with the result some of tl 


onth elamor 


numbers now are out of stock and jobbers last n 
ing for October deliveries found themselves fortunate, 
many instances, if they could exact promise of shipments in 
November. Winter underwear, it appears, will be going to 
jobbers beyond the end of the vear, whereas under ordinary 
conditions mills would have completed their run by Novem 
ber, 

Some of the northern mills, it is suspected, now are get- 
ting a larger volume of eleventh-hour business than was con- 
templated, for not a few last month were buying yarn. As 
they certainly would have made no contracts at that time 
for next year’s opening, concerning which nothing is heard, 


it seems apparent they wanted the varn for piecing out to 
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the end of the current season. One mill, in 
delivery of 100,000 pounds, found a sp 
month and unable to accept the order. 
was exceptional. 

Considering the fact most jobbers 
ing heavy weights to cover for sales 
winter garments 


have few, if any, 


January 1 inventory. Rather than have 
torying they will buy sparingly for del 
uary, leaving it to manufacturers, as has 
There 


the position of cotton will not mak¢ 


late, to carry the bag for them. 


safe item in the inventory. 


In the underwear primary market 


tion over jobbers’ ultimate intentior 


{ 


lines than concern over the finish of the 


son. Thus far distributors have contracte 


way for next year. Many have yet to pl: 


+ 1 ++] 
LOOK little 


and most of those who did, 


last month was reported 


One mill 
per cent of its season’s normal product 


¢ 


plies evidence that its sales were 50 


Very few m 


a showing. 


per 





volume to October last year. 


assertion, could make so satisfactory 


There seems no doubt not a few jobbers were le 


light weights from last summer, a season 


viated by a lingering spring and the September false a 
} 


retailer bought oni 


of the approach of fall. As 


week to week, they cannot be suspected of 


caught with a carryover. In any event, rem: 


it is regarded cértain, are so well scattered 
interest will suffer to any great extent, and 


] 


in the dry goods trades to be true general! 


tiles. 


Every jobber may be assumed to have made 


} 


ni rood D 


certain lines, and in these there has been fairly 
so that almost every mill making men’s lightweights 1s 


ning, in some fashion, on orders. A Pennsylvania ma) 


ough business ¢ 


turer operating half the plant has e 


books to earry him to December. Others, with from 


40 per cent of their machinery running, also can go 
Ordinaril\ 


on that basis for two to three mont} 


mills would have orders ahead to assure 


‘apacity opera 


into the first quarter of next vear 


among these mills, representing most 


said to supply a very fair 


by jobbers. Several, however, 


and as they are included in the 


summer lines may not be qi 


f lance. 


A manufacturer of women’s 


21 2 eents 


ago advanced his prices 1] 
Whether he is book 


stated, but, contrary 


union suits. 
vances is not 
was more activity in women’s sum! 
men’s. 

One manufacturer brought « 
underwear for women. It is unde 


appointing to him. A mill making 


silk 


after discontinuing the manufacture of men’s 


ficial in combination with eottor 


fvoods, 1s 


wat) + 
operating fu 


ported having had a harvest and at present 


This mill, it should be 


stated, sell 


time with all equipment. 


to consumers direct, through an orga! 





aoor sales people. 
One leading jobber, considered by rivals as brutally 


rank, Says he believes the jobber body is diminishing its 


umber by foreing mills to sell to either retailers or con- 
umers, and he would not be surprised to see goods searee 
Df ery short notice. He points ut that stocks, largely, 


ve } > iaqnidated: that there hs hee a)} wna enrtal 
ve been liquidated it there has been all-round eurtail 


eI or a long time, something that cannot be practiced 
ndefinitel He reasons that, this being the ease, there 
ist come a time—and it may not be far distant—when 


demand will assert itself, transforming a buyers’ market 


nto one in favor of sellers. He believes jobbers of dry 


which he includes underwear and hosiery, have 


goods, in 


reduced normal stocks to one-half. Eventually, he goes on 
say, when jobbers wake up and stock up, for checking 
nearly all will become heavier 


the trend to direct selling, 


buyers, and probably at about the same time. 
Another view voiced in jobber cireles is that the knit 
coods trade may look forward to a long period of piecemeal 
buying by retailers and that, therefore, the jobbing trade 
will pursue the same policy. It will not be overlooked 
that in the event the retailer find himself missing sales be- 
cause of placing the burden of carrying stock on others, and 
the spread of the house-to-house business, he will, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, do the very thing that would put the breath 
f life into the primary markets. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


} ’ ; . 
new location in the tuture, under increased 


the W alli 


a branch 


Wilson Hos erv Co., Pl iladelphia, es- 


in Salisbury, N. C., 





several 


tactorv 


ll owners have become 


months ago, other Pennsylvania mi 


nterested in southern factory sites, and it seems likely at 


east two will remove plants or set up branch faetories. 


The Powell Knitting Co., Philadelphia, men’s half hose, 


Inder ear lerat _ the ra + f 4 — ai -} 
S under consideration the reports olf two executives who 


! spected sites and re ceived overtures. They were impressed 


; 


with the opportunities of 9 where several 


fered bv Georgia, 


veations were looked over. Since their return they have 
ceived interesting offers also from several communities in 
Texas. It is the intention to divert the manufacture of 
eir cotton numbers to some southern point. 


presid and J. B. Lesher, treasurer 


Unrivaled Hosierv Mill, Wil 


South last month i 


ent, 
nado al manaver f } 
qd general anager, Ol ne 
+ +} 
ime in tne 


i., Spent some 


pecting mill sites which had been brought to their atten- 
tion. The object of the visit was to find a location to whicl 

emove the plant from Wilhamstown. The operatives 
went on strike there a few months ago, apparently influ- 
need by a textile workers’ u on organizer who made her 
appearance o e scene about the time a wage reductioi 
was announced as a necessity for adapting production cost 
0 prices obtainable fron jobbers. The company 1s one ol 


he better known manufacturers of standard combed half 


Another manufacturer who contemplates factory removal 
says he prefers the South “because there is found there more 


nearly 100 per cent pure Americanism than in so many tex- 


le centers where, after a strike has been declared, it is 
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common for aliens to engage in disorder for perpetuating 
it or forcing surrender by employers.” 


Output Calculations on Hose Machines. 


(Continued from page 96, ) 


and we can now deal with this as it were a single thread 


of one material worked throughout in the article. Using the 


above 4 


set out 


1000 “*« 15 * 22 « 9 & 24 
= Sane - 1.27 pounds per 
1614 840 x7 SC -4 36 


dozen pairs as before. 

The advantage of keeping the two materials separate 
is that there is less liability to error and we have as addi- 
tional information the exact weight due to each material for 
it is often required to give the weight percentage of sach 
as silk. 


the weights of 


a material These proportions also afford an ac 


each material to order so 
that a given contract may be filled. 


for the 


curate idea of 
It also provides an 
accurate idea of the costs, weight of silk is multi- 
plied by its cost per pound and similarly for the woolen 
thread, these added together giving the resultant price per 
pound of the mixture. 

By a study of these methods along with practical ex- 
periment and confirmation of such matters as take-up, one 
ean figure out with precision many of the items which are 
matter for conjecture, and c¢on- 


at present too often a 


jecture which in most cases is very wide of the mark. 


United States Steel Corporation Purchases 
Cyclone Fence Company. 
have how beer con 


ion OL negotiations 


The consummat 
the Cyclone Fence Com- 
United States Steel Cor- 


cluded, whereby the properties 
pany have been purchased by the 
the Cyclone properties includes 


poration. The transfer of 


factories at Waukegan, Illinois, and Cleveland, Ohio, 


Texas, and Newark, New Jersey. 


their 
also plants at Fort Worth, 


g Cyclone Fence Company, 


Through the aequiring of thi 


the steel corporation is entering into a phase of fence manu 


facture not heretofore practiced by them. It is understood 


that no change in policy contemplated, the business to 


continue under the name of the Cyclone Fence Company, 


carrving on, with the exception of its principal officers, 


under its present organization as a subsidiary of the cor- 


poration. 
1903 the Cvclone Fene commenced 


During Company 


operations in Waukegan, Illinois, with a eapitaliaztion of 


$25,000. They occupied a small building at the foot of 


Madison Street, which was added to as the business warrant- 


ed from time to time, until they finally outgrew these quar 
ters and chose their present location of eight and one-half 
acres in North Chicago, Illinois, « 
Their 
to $100,000; in 
1915 
year it 

During the year 1915 the Cleveland Cyclone Fence Com 


ecting their present pla t. 
1906 
$750,000: 


capitalization was Increased from $25,000 


1914 from 


$750.000 to $1,000,000 


£100,000 to and in 


trom and later in the same 


was increased to $1,500,000. 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, was purchased and in 1919 the 
Texas Anchor Fence Company of Fort Worth, Texas, was 


added to its holdings. In 1922 the Company purchased 
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| Berter LuBricATION AT Less Cost Per MONTH | 


The Standard of Comparison for 
Textile Machinery Lubrication 


Scientifically prepared—severely tested for lubri- 
cating value, economy and for its unique quality 
of keeping off the goods in process. NON-FLUID 
OIL is the standard lubricant for the textile in- 
dustry. 

Sut remember—there is only one 


TRADE MARK 


q 
NON-FE 


which can be obtained only from us or 
our branches. Look for the sprocket 
wheel trade mark on every container. 
NON-FLUID OIL won’t waste from bear- 
ings like liquid oil. 
It lubricates perfectly—and continuously. 
It stays in the bearings and off the goods. 
It lasts longer per application—costs less 
per month for better lubrication. 

Write for your testing sample---will send free our 


bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.”’ 


} WAREHOUSES: 

| SCHIGAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 

'SPHILADEEPHIA, PA. KANSAS CKEY, MQ, - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW ORLEANS, LA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


The American Humatic Hydro 
Extractor 


Vibration? More Humatics are installed 
on the top floor of manufacturing build- 
ings than any other type of machine. And 
each is producing more per operator be 
cause of its 10% greater basket holding 
capacity. Write for bulletins. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


HUMATIC Byer 


EXTRACTOR 


'NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 


lore (Grv |p 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


Are Your Bleaching and Dyeing 
Costs Higher Than They 
Should Be 


? 


AUTO GYP bleaches and dyes 
cotton goods to a definite shade in 
but one operation, thereby elim- 
inating seven distinct steps of the 
lime process and all the equipment 
except one reel dye machine. 


AUTO GYP does not injure the 
fabric. All the natural tensile 
strength of the material is retained, 
the goods come out soft and lus- 
trous. 


AUTO GYP offers vast savings 
in time, labor, materials and flooi 
space. 
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Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


Send 
for FREE 
Book 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Offire Factory. Lahoratori 


1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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a site in Newark, New Jersey and erected a very modern 
and substantial manufacturing building. 


A New Scrubbing Machine. 





A recently developed machine of interest to mill men 
is the improved electric scrubbing machine which has been 
brought out by D. R. Vail & Company, 6754 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Illinois. This machine incorporates a num- 
ber of features which seem to make it especially applicable 
for industrial work. The No. 5 model of the machine, upon 
which patent has been applied for, is shown in the acecom- 


panying illustration; this photograph shows the machine 
with the outer casing removed, revealing the bristle brushes. 
One feature of the machine is that these brushes may be 
removed and felt brushes substituted’ for them when the 
character of the work to be done requires it. 

An advantage of the machine, which is pointed out by 
the manufacturers as making it particularly useful in 
rooms where machinery is close together and the alleys 
narrow, is the fact that it is short-coupled, and the manu 
facturers state that the machine ean be turned around in 
its own length. 

The brush ring of this scrubber is raised and lowered 
by means of a lever, which, it is pointed out, makes for 
easy handling of the machine from one part of the build 
ing to another, when it is not in use. 

The machine is equipped with a squeegee for the pur- 
pose of conveying the dirty water from the floor to one 
end of the building or hallway. This feature is designed 
for efficient and clean scrubbing as well as to save time. 

All bearings used on the machine are ball bearing, and 


all gears are standard. 
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Graton & Knight, tanners and leather belt makers, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, used the hides of 795 steers in mak- 
ing the leather belt required for the new Long-Bell Lumber 
Mill, at Longview, Washington. Reduced to units of one- 
inch single ply belting, this order called for 94,436 feet, or 
nearly 20 miles of belting. 

STATEMENT 
of the ownership, management, circulation. etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. of COTTON, published monthly at 
Dalton, Ga., for October, 1924. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. J. Rooke, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of CUTTON, and that the following is to the best of his 
knowiedge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, W. R. ©. 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, L. L. Arnold, 
Business Manager, W. J. Rooke, Atlanta. Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. ©. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; E. P. 
Smith. Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. Cushion, Cleveland, O.; O. A. Sharpless, 
Atlanta, Ga; J. OC. Martin, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kelley, Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga.; T. W. McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; W. O. 
Rogers, Atlanta, Ga. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or any other security holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs containing statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the eircumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. W. J. ROOKE, Bus. Mer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1924 

(Seal) E. L. PHILPOT, 

Notary Publie 


ma)i- 
Smith 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


My commission expires March 13, 1927. 
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“FALLS OF PERSONS” Again Leading 


Whenever accident statistics are published covering an industry 
not heretofore reported accidents due to ‘‘Falls'’ invariably are 
among the first three causes and frequently lead all the rest 
FALLS ARE DUE TO UNSAFE CONDITIONS 

LARGELY ON WALEWAY SURFACES 
such as worn stairs, improper ladder treads, smooth drainage 
gratings and covers and slippery walkways covered with grease, 
oil or water. 
The recent table of Industrial Accidents in the California Oi! Field 
is similar to those in other industries and shows: 

23% of Fatalities 


FALLS OF PERSONS— 11% of Total Accidents 
19% of Lost Time 





FERALUN PREVENT SUCH ACCIDENTS 


Anti~Slip Treads 
AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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